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CANCO  TELLS  TOMORROW'S  BUYERS 
ABOUT  CANNED  FOODS 


G^ADf  T£A(?HfD 


9  American  Can  Company  ads  reacTi 
more  than  450,000  instructors  and  home 
economists.  These  advertisements  con¬ 
tain  important  canned-food-facts,  and 
offer  interesting  educational  literature 
in  the  form  of  books,  leaflets,  and  can¬ 
ned  food  lesson  plans.  Through  the  in¬ 
structors,  and  the  students  themselves, 
Canco  educates  future  housewives  and 
home  economists  to  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  canned  foods  in  the  diet. 
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A  VACUUM  IS 
NOTHING 

-BUT  - 

VACUUM  PACKING 

IS  INDEED 

I^OME -THING! 


Resourceful  Canners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

Cameron  builds  Vacuum  Closing  Machines 
for  both  round  and  square  cans. 

The  machine  shown  above  has  a  pre-clinching 
device,  for  sealing  liquid  products  without  spill. 


Every  Machine  for  Can-Makers! 


CAN  MACHINEHY  CO, 

:240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CH»CAGO  ILLINOIS 
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PHILLIPS  CAl^  COMPANY 

<^anufaclureri  of  (Packers  Sanitary  Gam 


. .  ^iviiion  of  ihe  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  J?killips  Delicious  Qualiiif  Canned  ^jfooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.S.A. 


Quickly  Dismounted—Without  Tools- 

For  Thorough  Cleansing 
HANSEN  HIGH  SPEED 
LIQUID  FILLER 

Every  canner  knows  the  importance  of  *‘clean-  m  I 

liness'\  And  because  we  know  canners,  we  made  K  /  ^ 

I  I  the  Hansen  12>Pocket  High  Speed  Liquid  Filler  so  I  ||gaai«J|MlB|M 

simple  in  construction  that  it  can  be  taken  apart  Uk 

EASILY  and  QUICKLY  without  the  use  of  ^ 
tools  for  thorough  cleansing.  It’s  reassembled  ^  | 

Here  are  other  features  you'll  like!  Handles  liquid,  semi-  i|  ■■  iM 

liquid,  and  mashed  substances— speed  of  225  cans  per 
minute  and  up,  depending  on  size —valveless,  no  valves, 

plungers,  slides  or  cut-off  plates — enclosed  cylinders  and  '■PL|iia|»  Ml 

I  pistons — and  automatic  stop  for  **no  can,  no  hll,  no  spill.” 

1  Write  for  specifications — also  for  details  on  the  Hansen  L.— - — T  1 

1  7-Pocket  Corn  Cooker  Filler  with  capacity  up  to  200  cans  ^  1 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 


CEDARBURG,  WIS. 


California  Representative: 
King  Sales  &  Engineering 
Company 

206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Seaboard  Representative: 
Wm.  T.  Howeth 
Lewes,  Delaware 


U.S.A. 

Interjnountain  Representaive : 
James  Q.  Leavitt  Company 
195,5  1st  Ave.  S., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

905  First  Security  Bank 
Building,  Ogden,  Utah 


^  Directly  or  indirectly,  the  destiny  of  the 
seedman,  farmer,  canner,  and  can  manufac¬ 
turer  rests  with  the  housewife  —  the  ultimate 
consumer.  It  is  she,  in  the  final  analysis,  who 
determines  whether  we  have  produced  well. 

For  years  Continental  has  been  conscious 
of  the  consumer  response  to  any  new  develop¬ 
ment  which  would  better  preserve  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  flavor  of  canned  foods.  And  by 
constant  scientific  exploration  of  these  factors. 
Continental  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 


ready  marketing  of  many  different  varieties  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  fruit  juices.  Thus  new 
opportunities  for  profit  have  been  provided. 

Continental  will  continue  to  further  your 
interests  by  its  unceasing  market  and  labora¬ 
tory  research.  And  as  the  demand  for  new 
products  becomes  evident— as  better,  more 
efficient  methods  of  canning  them  are  found  — 
Continental's  customers  will  be  the  first  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  our  discoveries.  You 
should  be  interested. 


:  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

1  NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


PEAS  PARDON — Speaking  of  the  1938  statistics  of 
the  pea  pack,  did  you  notice  that  the  figures  on  the 
sour  cherry  pack  of  this  year,  also  given  in  this 
issue,  represent  a  real  cut  below  last  year’s  output? 
Both  of  these  results  were,  apparently,  entirely  ex¬ 
pected,  but  have  not  been  represented  in  the  market 
prices  as  would  seem  to  have  been  warranted. 

Anyway,  we  owe  and  hereby  extend  an  apology  to 
all  whom  we  may  have  contradicted  when  we  denied 
that  the  pea  pack  and  carry-over  would  equal  thirty 
million  cases.  The  figures  show  them  to  have  been 
nearer  right  than  we  were,  and  our  hat  is  off  to  them. 
When  reading  and  studying  the  pea  pack  figures,  if 
you  ever  do,  note  that  of  the  total  pack  43.6  per  cent 
are  fancy,  25.9  per  cent  extra  standards,  and  but  30.4 
per  cent  standards.  Old  traders  will  recognize  that  it 
was  not  always  thus.  And  farsighted  distributors  may 
foresee  a  quicker  distribution  —  because  of  this 
quality — ^than  normal.  Unless  all  traditions  fail,  the 
1939  pack  will  have  to  be  even  larger,  to  supply  the 
added  friends  made  for  canned  peas  through  the  can¬ 
ning  of  this  fine  quality. 

BORROWED  EDITORIALS — If  any  pea  canner  has 
read  thus  far  we  thank  him  for  the  compliment.  Other 
canners,  busy  with  their  main  job,  are  in  no  humor 
for  serious  reading;  and  that  is  as  it  should  be,  since 
this  is  the  time  when  they  should  be  eternally  on  the 
job,  watching  every  can  as  it  goes  through  the  plant, 
to  <^06  that  quality  is  in  it. 

but  since  you  will  be  forced  to  know  your  costs,  in 
the  feverish  market  just  ahead  of  us,  we  recommend 
tht  following  taken  from  The  Frement-Gerber  News,  a 
litl  0  houseorgan  put  out  by  that  fine  canner,  Frank 
Ge  ber  and  his  associates.  It  appeared  in  their  “Office 
Bo  s  Edition”,  August  19th,  and  it  is  headed,  and  reads 
as  ollows : 

WHAT  ENTERS  INTO  THE  COST  OF  GOODS 

^  'ERY  few  people  take  the  time  to  list  and  to  add  up  the 
■  many  different  items  that  go  into  the  cost  of  a  manu- 
f  ’tured  product.  Wages  are  the  major  item  of  cost  in 
j'  .lerican  business  and,  in  some  business  materials  are  an 
i  portant  factor  in  cost.  But  there  are  many  other  items 
t  it  must  be  included  in  the  cost  of  producing  manufactured 
I  oducts. 

in  order  to  run  a  manufacturing  business  and  to  provide 
j  )S,  it  is  necessary  to  have  land  and  buildings  of  some 


kind.  So  the  first  cost  that  must  be  charged  against  manu¬ 
facture  is  rent.  Of  course,  if  a  manufacturer  buys  land  and 
erects  buildings,  he  won’t  pay  rent,  but  he  will  have  to  pay 
interest  to  the  bondholders  who  put  up  the  money  for  the 
land  and  buildings  and  who  hold  the  mortgage  on  them. 
So  Item  1  in  cost  is  interest  on  the  mortgage. 

Then  the  bondholders  require  that  the  buildings  be  insured 
against  fire.  That’s  a  sensible  procedure,  but  it  costs  money, 
and  that  expense  must  be  charged  against  the  cost  of  the 
goods.  So  Item  2  in  cost  is  insurance  on  property. 

Buildings  and  bridges  need  to  be  painted  now  and  then 
and  dams  need  to  be  replaced;  they  get  damaged  by  acci¬ 
dents  and  storms,  get  old  and  wear  out.  Maintenance, 
repairs  and  replacements  on  buildings,  bridges  and  dams 
run  into  some  expense  and  must  be  charged  into  the  cost  of 
the  goods.  So  Item  3  in  cost  is  property  maintenance,  re¬ 
pairs  and  replacement. 

If  work  is  to  be  done  in  a  building,  it  must  be  lighted  and 
properly  heated.  Light  and  heat  cost  money,  if  bought,  and 
they  cost  money  if  they  are  made  within  the  plant,  so  that 
cost  must  go  into  the  cost  of  the  products.  So  Item  U  in 
cost  is  light  and  heat. 

A  manufacturing  plant  must  be  equipped  with  machinery 
of  some  kind  and  the  expense  of  maintenance,  repairs  and 
replacement  of  the  machinery  must  be  charged  against  the 
cost  of  the  goods.  So  Item  5  in  cost  is  maintenance,  repairs 
and  replacement  of  machinery. 

Power  is  required  to  run  machinery.  If  it  is  bought,  it 
cost  money;  if  it  is  manufactured,  it  costs  money.  In  the 
event  that  the  power  plant  also  provides  light  and  heat, 
all  three  of  those  items  of  expense  may  be  computed  as  one 
item,  but  the  total  cost  must  be  charged,  one  way  or  another, 
against  the  cost  of  the  product.  So  Item  6  in  cost  is  power. 

The  biggest  single  item  in  cost,  in  American  business,  is 
wages  paid  to  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  products.  In  some  business  that  don’t  have  to  buy 
materials,  wages  are  80  per  cent  of  total  cost.  In  businesses 
that  have  to  buy  large  quantities  of  materials  (as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  paper  business),  wages  are  not  as  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cost.  Averaging  all  of  the  business  in  America, 
wages  are  66  per  cent  of  total  cost.  So  Item  7  in  cost  is 
wages. 

Material  costs  are  more  important  in  some  business  than 
in  others.  In  mining  or  lumbering  there  are  practically  no 
materials  required  so  the  cost  for  materials  is  very  low  and 
wages  represent  the  major  cost.  In  a  retail  business  the 
finished  merchandise  is  the  material  and  it,  of  course  is  a 
major  cost.  In  the  paper  business,  many  materials  must 
be  used  to  make  a  finished  product  so  materials  constitute 
one  of  the  big  factors  in  cost.  So  Item  8  in  cost  is  materials. 

In  the  converting  of  materials  into  finished  products, 
there  is  some  waste  or  spoilage  that  results  when  orders 
are  made  incorrectly  or  are  damaged.  Furthermore,  some 
money  losses  occur  because  of  errors  in  billing  or  in  ship¬ 
ping  or  because  some  customers  fail  to  pay  bills.  Exces¬ 
sive  waste  due  to  inefficiency  of  management  or  errors  of 
workers  cannot  be  charged  to  customers,  but  some  per¬ 
centage  of  error,  waste  and  credit  loss  is  inevitable  in  all 
manufacturing  businesses  and  may  properly  be  charged 
against  the  cost  of  the  product.  So  Item  9  in  cost  is  waste 
due  to  spoilage,  error  and  credit  losses. 

Package  labels,  packages,  cartons  and  packing  cases  are 
factors  of  expense  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  a 
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completed  product  and  must  be  charged  to  the  cost.  So 
Item  10  in  cost  is  packing  materials. 

Shipment  of  merchandise  by  railroad  and  by  truck  repre¬ 
sents  a  sizable  expenditure  for  a  manufacturer  and  the 
expenditure  must  be  charged  into  his  costs.  So  Item  11  in 
cost  is  shipping  expense. 

Of  course,  somebody  has  to  find  customers  for  a  manu¬ 
factured  product  and  sell  the  product  to  those  customers. 
Naturally,  the  sales  price  of  the  product  must  include  the 
cost  of  finding  customers  and  selling  them.  So  Item  12  in 
the  price  of  the  pi'oduct  is  sales  expense. 

If  orders  are  secured,  they  must  be  entered  with  proper 
instructions.  After  they  are  shipped,  they  must  be  billed 
and  the  money  must  be  collected.  Records  of  orders,  bills 
and  accounts  must  be  kept.  Taxes  must  be  computed  and 
paid.  Banking  and  legal  transactions  must  be  handled. 

All  of  these  things  require  the  employment  of  numerous 
people  and  the  purchase  of  many  forms,  record  books,  office 
supplies  and  equipment.  The  expense  involved  is  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  the  business  and  is  properly  a  factor 
in  cost.  So  Item  13  in  cost  is  administration  and  office 
expense. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  costs  there  is  the  item  of  prop¬ 
erty  taxes,  excise  taxes  and  capital  taxes  which  must  be 
paid  to  city,  county,  state  and  federal  governments.  Taxes 
must  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  the  goods.  So  Item  H  is  taxes. 

Within  the  last  two  years  every  business  has  paid  taxes 
to  the  government  for  Unemployment  Insurance  and  for  the 
Old  Age  Benefits.  The  amount  that  business  has  paid  into 
these  funds  to  date,  totals  about  one  billion  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  million  dollars  ($1,328,000,000).  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  money  that  employees  pay  (which  is 
approximately  $334,000,000).  The  only  way  that  business 
can  raise  this  money  is  by  adding  it  to  the  cost  of  goods  and 
collecting  it  from  customers.  So  Item  15  in  cost  is  the 
Old  Age  and  Unemployment  tax. 

There  are  different  methods  of  allocating  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  a  manufacturing  business,  but,  regardless  of  the 
method  used,  all  fifteen  of  the  items  listed  above  must  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  income  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
finished  goods. 

If  a  manufacturing  plant  is  efficient,  it  will  be  able  to 
make  its  products  for  a  reasonable  price  with  all  these 
costs  included.  If  the  sales  organization  is  efficient,  it  will 
be  able  to  sell  the  products  at  a  proper  and  profitable  price 
under  normal  business  conditions.  But  when  business  con¬ 
ditions  are  subnormal,  many  buyers  refuse  to  buy  at  any 
price,  orders  become  scarce  and  hungry  competitors  offer 
goods  at  subnormal  prices.  When  such  conditions  occur,  a 
business  man  has  to  decide  whether  he  should  sell  below 
cost  to  make  work  for  his  factory  employees,  or  whether 
he  should  let  the  profitless  orders  go  and  curtail  operations 
in  the  factory.  Either  decision  means  a  serious  loss  of 
money. 

When  such  conditions  exit,  it  becomes  necessary  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  draw  on  the  reserve  of  savings  that  were  laid  by  in 
profitable  years.  In  the  depression  years  from  1930  until 
1934,  American  businesses  lost  18  billion  dollars  and  many 
businesses  couldn’t  stand  the  losses  and  failed.  Those  who 
kept  going  during  the  depression,  providing  employment  for 
some  of  their  people,  were  able  to  do  it  only  because  they 
had  money  laid  by  in  a  reserve  fund  and  because  they  drew 
on  the  reserve  of  savings  to  pay  wages  and  bills. 

A  DANIEL  COME  TO  JUDGMENT— From  this 
same  issue  of  the  Gerber  News  we  take  another,  and 
even  more  astounding,  piece  of  news.  The  Gerbers 
have  fathomed  the  secret  of  packing  peas.  Here  is  the 
greatest  wisdom  we  have  yet  seen  in  the  canning  of 
any  staple  canned  food,  other  than  the  winter  packs. 
Since  they  have  given  voice  to  their  new  venture  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  broadcast  it,  and  we  do  so 
that  we  may  hand  the  laurels  to  the  Gerbers,  and  to 
sincerely  and  wholeheartedly  congratulate  them.  Baby 


foods  were  an  accomplishment,  but  the  Gerbers  have 
shown  all  canners  the  secret  of  successful  canning — one 
quality,  or  as  they  say  “one  size,  one  variety,  one 
grade”  packed  under  the  Gerber  label.  Beat  that 
formula  for  success  if  you  can.  Read: 

GERBER'S  PEAS 

NOTHER  New  Gerber  Item  is  Being  Introduced  in 
Western  Michigan. 

The  variety  of  pea  used  in  Gerber  peas  was  selected  be¬ 
cause  of  the  outstanding  and  highly  desirable  characteris¬ 
tics  that  it  possessed.  The  elements  of  large  size,  lively 
green  color,  extreme  tenderness,  and  fine  flavors  are  for¬ 
tunately  combined  in  this  one  variety. 

COLOR — Deep  lively  green  in  contrast  to  the  washed  out 
faded  color  of  most  canned  peas.  Gerber  peas  more  nearly 
resemble  the  color  of  peas  fresh  from  the  garden. 

SIZE — Gerber  peas  are  large  by  nature  and  variety.  They 
grow  large  in  size  before  they  mature.  When  packing, 
small  immature  peas  are  screened  out. 

TENDERNESS  —  Because  Gerber  peas  are  a  large 
variety,  they  mature  quickly  and  stay  tender  even  though 
large  in  size.  No  hard,  tough  peas  in  the  Gerber  can. 
They  melt  in  your  mouth. 

FLAVOR — This  particular  variety  was  chosen  because  of 
its  distinctive  and  pronounced  garden  pea  flavor.  A  flavor 
that  lasts  through  the  canning  process  and  brings  to  the 
table  of  the  consumer  a  flavor  he  has  grown  to  expect  only 
from  the  garden. 

CAN  SIZE — Slightly  smaller  than  the  old  fashioned  can 
used  for  peas,  it  allows  for  economy  in  packing  and  use. 

It’s  a  different  can  of  different  peas. 

It’s  no  longer  considered  “the  thing’’  to  serve  the  smallest 
peas  obtainable,  based  on  the  assumption  that  they  must  be 
the  best  because  they  are  the  most  expensive.  The  public  is 
learning  that  size  has  no  particular  relation  to  quality  and 
that  the  smaller  the  pea,  the  less  pleasing  the  flavor.  They 
have  begun  to  demand  a  pea  of  fancy  quality,  fully  matured 
as  to  size  and  flavor  and  tender.  Gerber  peas  answer  this 
demand. 

The  purchase  of  a  can  of  peas  always  has  been  most 
troublesome  from  the  consumer’s  standpoint  because  of  the 
multiplicity  of  sizes  and  grades  under  the  same  brand  name. 
Unless  she  were  familiar  with  methods  of  grading  and  at 
the  same  time  examined  the  label  very  carefully  she  rarely 
knew  until  the  can  was  opened  what  she  had. 

Gerber  peas  answer  this  problem.  There  is  but  one  size, 
one  variety  and  one  grade  packed  under  the  Gerber  label. 
One  can  is  exactly  like  another  so  that  when  Mrs.  Consumer 
once  learns  that  this  is  the  case,  she  will  buy  Gerber’s  with 
confidence.  This  is  a  feature  that  should  be  emphasized 
strongly.  The  Gerber  label  is  a  guarantee  to  the  housewife 
of  the  same  kind  of  pea  each  time  she  buys,  same  size,  and 
grade,  and  same  quality. 

We  are  using  the  same  method  of  introduction  we  used  or 
Gerber’s  Tomato  Juice — a  sales  and  sampling  campaign  tha 
begins  with  the  consumer. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Sept.  6 — Lehighton,  Pa.,  High  School,  at  1:30  P.  M. 

Sept.  6 — Lehighton,  Pa.,  Rotary  Club,  at  5:45  P.  M. 

Sept.  6 — Lehighton,  Pa.,  Progressive  Merchants  Grot  rs 
Association,  at  8:00  P.  M. 

Sept.  7 — Bel  Air,  Md.,  Rotary  Club,  at  6:30  P.  M. 

Sept.  9 — Baltimore,  Md.,  Steel  Club,  at  6:30  P.  M. 

Sept.  12 — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 

Sept.  12 — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Int.  Stewards  and  Caterers  As  ,n., 
at  8:30  P.  M. 

Sept.  13 — Chicago,  Ill.,  I.  G.  A.  Convention,  afternoon. 

Sept.  14 — Columbus,  Ohio,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  1:00  P.  M. 

Sept.  15 — Cleveland,  Ohio,  Weideman  &  Co.,  evening. 

Sept.  16 — Marietta,  Ohio,  Food  Dealers  Assn.,  at  7 :30  P.  M. 
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Increasing  Sales  To  Old  Accounts 


By  ^‘BETTER  PROFITS”^ 


SMALL  canner  in  Indiana  writes : 

“For  some  years  we  have  been  gradually  increasing 
our  output  and  distribution  but  seem  to  be  about  as 
far  extended  as  we  wish  to  be  for  the  present.  It  has 
occured  to  us  that  if  we  could  increase  our  sales  to  present 
customers  we  would  be  a  lot  better  off  than  we  would  be 
if  we  attempted  to  widen  our  sphere  of  sales  activity.  How 
can  we  reasonably  expect  to  increase  sales  without  spending 
more  money  than  we  can  afford  in  trying  to  increase  con¬ 
sumer  demand  in  the  territories  where  we  are  already 
established  ?  ” 

Well,  in  a  jobbing  house  with  whose  personell  I  am 
familiar,  I  recently  saw  several  salesmen  sporting 
matched  sets  of  summer  jewelry.  I  know  several  of 
the  men  have  sufficient  family  obligations  to  prevent 
their  wasting  any  money  on  useless  doodads.  Certainly 
expensive  sets  of  fashionably  correct  jewelry  are  out¬ 
side  of  the  necessities  of  life  yet  the  boys  enjoy  wearing 
them.  One  of  them  showed  me  an  expensive  gold 
plated  push  pencil  that  would  have  cost  five  dollars  in 
any  retail  store  yet  he  was  using  it  for  the  writing  of 
orders  while  the  house  of  course  made  available  to  him 
all  the  old  fashioned  pencils  anyone  might  wish  for. 
While  in  the  house  I  overheard  a  conversation  between 
a  department  head  and  one  of  the  men.  The  executive 
inquired  as  to  sales  that  week  of  a  certain  item  and  was 
told  in  no  uncertain  terms  they  were  nil.  The  explana¬ 
tion  was  forthcoming,  however,  that  the  current  week 
called  for  coffee  sales  in  connection  with  a  special  price 
for  the  week  only  and  that  the  other  “push”  item  would 
be  gotten  onto  the  week  following.  “You  know,”  said 
the  salesman,  “The  roaster  pays  us  bonus  of  a  cent  a 
pound  for  all  that  coffee  we  sell  and  we  are  sure  going 
to  s  11  coffee  when  we  can.  After  that  we’ll  sell  your 
pet.” 


Of  course,  the  head  of  the  company  knows  what  is 
going  on  and  is  in  favor  of  it  in  most  instances.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  a  manufacturer’s  representative,  not  in  his 
good  favor,  would  try  to  put  something  over  I  know  it 
would  be  just  too  bad  but  few  try  such  tactics.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  problem  of  increasing  sales  to  present 
customers  were  up  to  me  for  solution  I’d  seek  first  to 
secure  the  full  interest  of  my  dealers  salesmen  by  set¬ 
ting  up  for  them  some  sales  goal  to  be  attained  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Once  attained.  I’d  reward 
them  with  some  article  the  worth  of  which  was  unmis- 
takeable.  In  some  cases  money  itself  would  provide  the 
most  effective  spur  to  increased  sales  activity,  in  others 
some  timely,  seasonable,  premium  would  mean  more 
to  the  average  salesman  than  would  the  retail  value  of 
the  article  given  away. 

When  a  distributor  is  located  in  a  town  football  mad 
or  near  the  locale  of  the  coming  World  Series  in  base¬ 
ball,  tickets  to  the  games  or  family  passes  always  prove 
to  be  valuable  sales  builders.  In  other  instances,  a 
picnic  for  a  salesforce,  or  a  theater  party  or  even  a 
supper  in  a  leading  restaurant  once  or  twice  a  year  all 
help  to  get  sales  started  to  dealers  not  interested  at 
first.  The  matter  of  giving  premiums  for  increased 
sales  then,  may  well  be  left  for  settlement  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  in  ones  organization  who  is  closest  in  touch  with 
the  local  situation  in  different  markets. 

Let’s  not  confuse  justly  earned  rewards  to  individual 
salesmen  for  duty  well  done  with  sales  contests  open 
to  all  but  in  which  many  of  the  rank  and  file  have  little 
chance  to  win.  Once  in  a  while  you  will  find  several 
men  willing  to  work  for  the  common  good  and  who  will 
pool  sales  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  men  but  such 
instances  are  seldom  met  with  and  do  not  work  out  to 
the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned.  If  your  mind  runs 
toward  sales  contests  and  you  must  have  one,  set  the 
prizes  for  the  men  who  get  the  largest  number  of  new 
customers  over  a  certain  period.  Or  for  the  men  who 
show  the  largest  increase  in  sales  over  a  like  period  last 
month  or  year.  Let’s  not  offer  our  prizes  to  the  men 
who  sell  the  largets  number  of  cases  during  a  period 
because  there  are  always  two  or  three  men  who  are 
popular,  who  have  large  followings  and  who  may  even 
be  super  salesmen.  Such  fellows  in  a  sales  force  soon 
make  the  ordinary  contest  a  one  sided  affair  and  with 
little  interest  for  the  average  man. 


*Readers  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  designs,  etc., 
to  “Better  Profits”  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  This 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communications 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS”  do  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


T  ne  average  reader  by  this  time  has  the  picture.  In 
this  house  of  which  I  write,  the  salesmen  hardly  see  a 
wee  pass  without  some  principal  offering  them  an 
ince  tive  for  the  pushing  of  his  goods.  The  regular 
line  are  sold  in  their  usual  amounts  to  be  sure  but  the 
bo>  have  a  lot  of  fun  during  the  year  and  pick  up  some 
ext  >  money  as  well  as  many  articles  of  value  by  push¬ 
ing  he  stock  of  those  who  pay  them  in  cash  or  goods 
for  e  extra  service.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
one  rom  following  the  same  custom  if  anxious  to  pro¬ 
mo  the  sale  of  their  goods  in  that  house.  Probably 
it  i  nore  necessary  there  than  in  some  places  because 
the  ’rm  does  not  employ  outside  salesmen  and  what 
pus  mg  of  products  is  done  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  nen  on  desks  who  do  not  see  all  of  the  customers 
in  -  ^rson  but  who  do  handle  a  great  many  telephone 
caL  and  orders. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


September  5,  19o8 


Leather  goods  of  all  sorts  and  in  wide  price  ranges 
always  offer  a  lot  of  premiums  treasured  by  salesmen 
long  after  the  contest  has  ended.  Jewlery  in  popular 
numbers  is  always  in  good  taste  and  well  received  by 
the  men  qualifying  in  a  contest.  Some  prefer  articles 
that  may  be  used  in  the  home  and  as  a  consequence  we 
must  think  of  the  ladies  in  the  homes  where  live  sales¬ 
men  engaged  in  sales  contests.  If  I  were  getting  up  a 
contest  I’d  inform  the  wives  of  the  salesmen,  I’d  even 
go  further  and  provide  prizes  for  the  ladies  of  those 
men  winning  prizes  in  my  contest.  I’d  go  the  limit  in 
keeping  the  wives  posted  fully  and  in  some  cases  I’d 
urge  the  women  to  help  their  men  get  well  up  in  the 
sales  races  I  would  promote  the  year  around. 

Right  now  there  is  a  little  lull  in  business  that  may 
be  all  blown  away  soon  but  in  the  meantime  I’d  lay  my 
plans  for  increasing  my  business  while  the  other  fellow 
waited  for  things  to  actually  get  better  before  he 
started  putting  out  money  to  protect  investments 
already  made.  The  retail  dealer  must  have  your  goods 
before  consumers  may  buy  them,  salesmen  for  your 
jobbers  are  those  men  best  equipped  to  increase  your 
sales  and  in  the  best  position  to  do  so  economically.  If 
the  jobbers  with  whom  you  are  setting  up  your  plan 
have  any  considerable  number  of  men,  be  sure  each  gets 
a  premium  or  a  sum  of  money  on  account  of  the  work 
he  actually  did  toward  winning  a  prize  or  premium. 
Better  have  ten  men  pretty  well  satisfied  than  to  have 
two  or  three  very  happy  and  the  rest  of  the  force  hardly 
conscious  a  contest  has  been  going  on. 

If  you  are  giving  prizes  for  the  first  time,  maybe 
you’d  better  go  slowly  and  try  out  the  plan  to  your  own 
satisfaction.  In  such  a  case,  arrange  with  some  shirt 
house  in  a  comparatively  good  town  to  supply  you  on 
a  monthly  billing  with  all  the  shirts  you  may  order  sent 
direct  to  those  winning  them.  Confine  your  offer  to 
white  shirts  with  the  collars  attached,  let  the  men  have 
a  choice  of  sleeve  lengths  and  that’s  all  the  deviation 
to  be  permitted  from  the  regular  routine.  Shirts  are 
always  getting  worn  out,  white  shirts  are  always  in 
good  style,  no  man  can  have  too  many  of  them.  Offer 
a  shirt  to  every  man  selling  a  certain  number  of  cases 
within  a  given  period  and  watch  them  get  to  work. 

It  may  be  you  are  working  with  voluntary  co-opera¬ 
tive  groups.  If  you  are,  arrange  to  have  your  goods 
advertised  during  the  contest  in  order  to  help  your 
dealer’s  men  by  that  much  but  if  there  are  employees  in 
the  advertising  department  who  have  to  do  with  the 
layout  and  placing  of  the  ad  be  sure  to  include  them  in 
the  plan  in  some  manner  so  that  you  may  get  the  best 
in  art  work  and  so  on.  Don’t  think  I  am  surrounded  by 
mercernary  employees  all  the  time,  I  am  only  telling 
you  a  pitfall  to  avoid  if  you  wish  to  get  the  most  out  of 
your  sales  stimulation  plan. 

If  you  need  to  increase  sales  to  dealers  already  on 
your  books,  try  out  these  premium  plans  I  have  sug¬ 
gested.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do. 
If  you  wish  a  certain  plan  worked  out  to  cover  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  or  want  to  discuss  details  of  any  plan  you 
have  partly  formed,  write  this  department  and  I’ll  go 
over  them  for  you.  No  obligation,  it’s  your  service 
section,  use  it ! 


THE  1938  PEA  PACK 

National  Canners  Association,  Division  of  Statistics 
By  Carlos  Campbell,  Director,  August  29,  1938. 


Pea  Stoeks 

Alaskas  Sweets  TOTAL  Oct.  1,  1937 

cases  cases  cases  per  cent  per  cent 

NORTHEAST 

Fancy  .  186,990  1,691,217  1,778,207  68.7  60.6 

Extra  Standard  .  71,393  606,237  677,630  22.3  28.8 

Standard  .  24,276  206,907  230,182  9.0  10.7 

Total  .  282,668  2,303,361  2,686,019  100.0  100.0 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 

Fancy  .  126.694  164,007  279,601  10.9  6.3 

Extra  Standard  .  473,286  211,460  684,736  26.7  27.7 

Standard  .  1,601,194  97,090  1,698,284  62.4  66.0 

Total  .  2,100,073  462,647  2,662,620  100.0  100.0 

MID-WEST 

Fancy  .  1,683,684  2,804,630  4,488,114  36.4  27.6 

Extra  Standard  .  2,413,768  1,661,261  3,976,019  32.2  32.9 

Standard  .  2,902,660  941,461  3,844,021  31.2  39.5 

Sub-Standard  .  4,737  2,602  7,339  .2 

100.0  100.0 

Not  graded  .  854,210  606,622  1,459,832 

Total  .  7,858,869  5,915,466  13,774,325 

WEST 

Fancy  .  90,531  2,889.698  2,980,229  58.4  67.4 

Extra  Standard  .  34,986  1,119,239  1,164,225  22.6  26.1 

Standard  .  33,533  930,762  964,295  19.0  17.5 

100.0  100.0 

Not  graded  .  1,117,312  1,117,312 

Total  .  159,050  5,957,011  6,116,061 

U.  S.  TOTAL  . 10,400,640  14,638,386  26,039,026 


The  above  report  of  the  1938  pea  pack  is  preliminary 
and  therefore  subject  to  revision.  It  is  based  on 
reports  from  all  but  7  canners  whose  packs  have  been 
estimated  and  included.  Two  of  these  canners  have 
not  completed  their  pack.  Figures  for  the  Wisconsin 
pack  were  supplied  by  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  are  included  in  the  report  for  the  Mid-West 
group  of  states.  This  being  the  first  year,  grades 
of  pack  were  reported,  they  cannot  be  compared  with 
former  years.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  comparison 
with  last  year  is  with  stocks  in  canners’  hands  on 
October  1,  1937.  The  percentages  of  the  various  grades 
of  these  stocks  are  shown  in  the  last  column  of  this 
report. 

RED  PITTED  CHERRY  PACK  IN  1938 

HE  red  pitted  cherry  pack  in  1938  was  1,683,611 
cases,  as  compared  with  2,471,982  cases  in  1937, 
according  to  a  compilation  by  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association’s  Division  of  Statistics,  based  on  re¬ 
ports  from  107  firms  and  estimates  for  three  cannc  's. 
The  following  table  shows  the  pack  in  1938  by  regi'  ns 
and  can  sizes  with  comparative  figures  for  1937 : 


1938  No.  2  No.  10  Misc.  Tc  d 

Cases  Cases  Cases  C.  es 

New  York  and  Pa .  205,186  118,832  18,537  34  555 

Mich.,  Wise.,  Ohio .  561,020  414,430  8,598  98  148 

Western*  .  60,309  291,544  16,156  35  008 

Total  .  816,516  824,806  42,290  BU 

1937 

New  York  and  Pa .  203,151  303,759  54,506  6(  416 

Mich.,  Wise.,  Ohio .  764,968  838,840  82,648  1,6‘  446 

Western*  .  26,781  180,044  17,295  22  120 

Total  .  994,890  1,322,643  154,449  ^  982 


*Includes  Oregon,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Utah  and  Washin  con. 

Canners’  reports  indicate  a  small  pack  of  fro  en 
cherries  for  1938.  New  York  State  canners  repov .  a 
decline  of  11.8  per  cent  below  the  1937  cold  pack,  in  .he 
Mid-west  States  the  decline  was  16.2  per  cent,  ant  in 
the  Western  States,  26.7  per  cent. 
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^'ptember  5,  1938 

Formal  Opening 

"McGRATH'S  of  BALTIMORE" 

I  T’S  a  common  occurance,  when  visiting  a  cannery,  to  at  present  are  being  used  to  cook  tomato  paste.  The 


I  have  the  owner  point  with  pride  to  a  new  piece  of 
machinery,  or  to  some  homemade  device  or  gadget, 
that  increases  efficiency  in  his  plant.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  the  spirit  that  carries  this  good  old 
industry  along  on  all  four  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  remarkable  progress  and  improvement  in  so 
short  a  time.  But  to  visit  a  brand  new  half  million 
dollar  cannery  of  the  latest  vintage  in  architecture  and 
fully  equipped  with  modern  up-to-date  machinery,  is 
definitely  not  a  common  occurance. 

And  so  on  reaching  this  imposing  structure  on  Bos¬ 
ton  St.,  the  visitor  feels  much  like  the  kid  who  had 
finally  managed  to  scrape  together  a  dime  to  see  his 
favorite  movies.  Yet  the  anticipation  was  not  nearly 
as  great  as  the  actual  event. 

After  running  a  close  second  on  the  register  to  Mr. 
Sampson  of  the  Philadelphia  Brokerage  Firm  of 
Charles  I.  Miller  &  Co.,  Inc.,  we  were  ushered  through 
the  spacious,  air  cooled,  general  offices  to  the  private 
office  of  President  E.  F.  Thomas,  which  was  adjoined 
by  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and  Son-in-Law,  R.  D. 
Cleveland.  These  two  offices  are  the  last  word  in  what 
an  executive  office  should  be.  Light  is  given  first  pre¬ 
ference,  the  entire  north  wall  being  lined  with  modern 
translucent  glass  and  the  walls  painted  white  with 
light  green  trimmings.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a 
deep  maroon  rug  which  blends  neatly  with  the  mahog¬ 
any  desk  and  red  leather  furniture. 

Before  long,  buyers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supply- 
men  and  friends  representing  firms  all  along  this 
eastern  seaboard,  gathered  in  goodly  numbers  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  far  sighted  gentlemen. 

That  part  of  the  second  floor  adjoining  the  offices  is 
used  for  warehouse  space  and  labeling.  The  visitor’s 
first  impression  on  entering  this  department  is  that 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Cleveland,  need  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  S'"!!  their  packs  for  there  is  space  here  for  many, 
mar  thousands  of  cases. 

T  e  working  portion  of  the  second  floor  is  divided 
into  1  hree  parts :  The  bean  snipper  room,  the  specialties 
dep  tment  and  the  laboratory. 

T  G  bean  snipper  room  is  a  marvel  of  efficiency  and 
sim  iicity.  There  is  an  overhead  conveyor  coming  up 
fro'  the  loading  platform  on  the  west  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing  lat  makes  a  complete  circle  of  the  room  enabling 
WO]  men  to  unload  opposite  any  snipper  desired.  Six- 
tee  ‘Buck  automatic  snippers  are  arranged  in  two  rows 
of  :ht,  feeding  to  a  central  conveyor  that  guides  the 
sni  ed  beans  down  to  the  first  floor  for  cutting,  wash¬ 
ing  etc. 

e  main  features  of  the  specialties  department  are 
twc  acuum  cooking  kettles  of  Pfaudler  design  which 


dials  showed  that  at  that  time  a  28  inch  vacuum  was 
being  drawn  and  the  cooking  temperature  of  the  boiling 
pulp  was  118  degrees  F.  as  against  a  temperature  of 
212  degrees  commonly  used  in  the  open  kettle. 
Chemist  Maurice  Siegel  of  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  had 
in  his  laboratory  nearby,  a  comparison  of  samples  that 
showed  very  definitely  the  superiority  of  the  low  tem¬ 
perature,  vacuum  process. 

Down  in  the  canning  room  on  the  first  floor,  modern 
machinery  and  skill  of  arrangement  combined  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  smooth  running  labor  saving  canning  room. 
Twelve  lines,  equipped  to  take  care  of  sizes  from  5 
ounce  to  No.  lO’s,  stretched  in  a  continuous  line  from 
loading  platforms,  where  at  this  time  tomatoes  were 
being  unloaded,  through  the  washers,  trimmers, 
scalders,  peelers,  fillers,  and  exhausters  and  lastly  the 
closing  machines,  where  they  were  loaded  into  crates, 
picked  up  by  hoists  and  carried  overhead  to  a  battery 
of  36  retorts.  The  cooling  tank  runs  under  the  long 
retort  room  between  the  retorts  on  each  side  and 
carries  the  cooled  cans  to  the  warehouse  room. 

Everything  about  this  new  steel  and  brick  cannery, 
built  by  E.  Eyring  Sons  &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  and  situ¬ 
ated  so  that  loadings  and  discharges  may  be  made  by 
boat,  freight  cars  or  truck,  is  modeled  along  modern 
scientific  lines  calculated  to  produce  a  quality  product 
at  low  cost.  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Cleveland  are  to  be 
congratulated  indeed  and  The  Canning  Trade  wishes 
them  every  success  in  their  courageous  venture  in  such 
a  time  of  stress  as  the  present.  If  H.  J.  McGrath  and 
“Benny”  Hamburger  are  looking  down  on  this  reincar¬ 
nation  of  their  old  plant  and  business  they  must  be 
smiling  in  pride  and  hearty  approval. 

• 

W.  C.  MEAL  APPOINTED  HEAD 
FRUIT,  VEGETABLE  DIVISION 

HE  appointment  of  William  G.  Meal,  to  head 
the  Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  was  announced  August 
30,  by  A.  G.  Black,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

During  the  past  3  years  Mr.  Meal  has  been  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  General  Crops  Section  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.  During  the  2  years  prior 
to  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Chief  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  section’s  work  relating  to  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  He  will  assume  his  duties  in  the  Bureau  on 
September  16  when  he  succeeds  Wells  A.  Sherman, 
who  left  the  Government  service  on  July  31  under  auto¬ 
matic  retirement.  Mr.  Sherman  had  been  in  charge 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  and  regulatory  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  nearly  25  years. 
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PEA  CANNERS  MEETING 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  August  30,  1938. 

At  a  meeting  of  pea  canners  held  here  today,  their  new 
^organization.  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative,  was 
definitely  launched  by  approval  of  Articles  of  Incorporation  and 
By-Laws  and  the  election  of  directors  and  officers. 

The  meeting  was  conducted  by  H.  M.  Seippel  of  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis.,  who  introduced  Mr.  Fred  Stare,  Chairman  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  Committee  formed  at  a  meeting  of  representative  canners 
held  in  Chicago  on  July  30.  Mr.  Stare  sketched  the  conditions 
prompting  the  Chicago  meeting  and  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ments,  relating  encouragement  in  responses  received  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Mr.  Stare  was  followed  by  Mr.  N.  O. 
Sorensen  who  related  the  course  of  progress  in  Wisconsin  which 
had  culminated  in  this  meeting. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  about  125  persons  which  included 
pea  canners,  field  brokers  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  pea  canning  industry.  There  was  a  representative 
attendance  from  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  New  York  in  addition 
to  the  large  representation  of  Wisconsin  canners,  most  of  whom 
had  qualified  as  members  of  the  new  organization  pursuant  to  a 
presentation  of  the  contemplated  plan  at  group  meetings  previ¬ 
ously  held  at  Madison,  Oshkosh  and  Eau  Claire. 

The  initial  membership  already  includes  establishments  repre¬ 
senting  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  Wisconsin  pack  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  shortly  embrace  as  much  as  90  per 
cent.  But  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  By-Laws  were 
formulated  as  a  national  organization  and  their  approval  today 
included  votes  of  members  from  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  New 
York  representing  substantial  production,  so  that  the  national 
aspect  has  been  definitely  inaugurated. 

The  By-Laws  provide  for  a  Board  of  Directors  of  24,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  pea  canning  industry  of  the  United  States  by  districts, 
as  follows: 

District  No.  1 — New  York  and  New  England.  Two  directors. 
District  No.  2 — New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  Two  directors. 

District  No.  3 — Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Tennessee.  Two 
directors. 

District  No.  4 — Illinois.  Two  directors. 

District  No.  5  —  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma.  Two  directors. 

District  No.  6 — Wisconsin.  Eight  directors. 

District  No.  7 — Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  Two  directors. 
District  No.  8 — Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana  and 
California.  Four  directors. 

It  is  provided  that  one-half  of  the  directors  from  each  district 
shall  be  representative  of  single  plant  operations,  and  one-half 
of  operators  of  two  or  more  plants,  except  that  in  district  No.  6 
two  of  the  directors  may  be  field  brokers. 

The  Directors  elected  today  were: 

District  No.  6 — Representing  single  plant  operators:  W.  L. 

McEldowney,  West  Salem;  William  Opitz, 
and  N.  O.  Sorensen,  Gillet,  Wis. 

Representing  multiple  plant  operators:  W.  F. 
Christel,  Valders;  John  Kraemer,  Sauk  City, 
and  H.  M.  Seippel,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
Representing  field  brokers :  Charles  Engle  and 
Roy  Sanborn,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

District  No.  1 — B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  and  G.  S.  Haxton, 
Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

District  No.  5 — E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Seur,  and  Henry  Hartle, 
Owatonna,  Minn. 

District  No.  3 — W.  I.  Andrus,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Dan  Gerber, 
Fremont,  Mich. 

Election  of  directors  for  other  districts  was  provided  for  when 
district  membership  meetings  have  been  held  for  that  purpose. 
Those  elected  today  from  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  New  York 
will  serve  only  temporarily  pending  selections  to  be  made  by  the 
members  of  their  respective  districts  at  meetings  called  for  an 
early  date.  A  meeting  of  the  full  Board  is  scheduled  for  Septem¬ 


ber  16  and  17  at  Chicago  when  it  is  contemplated  that  all 
districts  will  have  selected  their  representatives. 

The  directors  elected  today  met  following  the  general  meeting 
and  elected  Mr.  N.  O.  Sorensen,  Gillet,  Wis.,  to  serve  as  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mr.  W.  L.  McEldowney,  West  Salem,  Wis.,  to  serve 
as  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  office  of  vice-president  will  be 
filled  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  September  16  and  17. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  today  the  following  resolution 
was  passed: 

Resolved,  that  whereas  today  there  has  been  completed  the 
formation  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative,  the  officers 
and  Board  of  Directors  hereby  invite  the  members  of  the  pea 
canning  industry  throughout  the  nation  to  join  with  the  in¬ 
corporators  in  using  this  new  vehicle  by  meeting  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  territories;  by  establishing  area  organizations;  by  appoint¬ 
ing  authorized  representatives  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Cooperative;  by  formulating  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  its  successful  conduct,  and  by  instructing  their  auth¬ 
orized  directors  to  bring  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
Chicago,  September  16  and  17,  the  recommendations  advanced  by 
their  respective  districts,  to  the  end  that  the  program  adopted 
at  this  meeting  shall  truly  represent  the  composite  thinking 
and  interests  of  the  pea  canning  industry  in  a  national  sense. 

Representatives  of  other  areas  present  undertook  to  arrange 
district  meetings  as  follows: 

District  No.  1 — Called  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Olney  for  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  September  2. 

District  No.  3 — Called  by  Mr.  Dan  Gerber  for  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  September  2. 

District  No.  5 — To  be  called  by  E.  B.  Cosgrove  and  Henry 
Hartle  for  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  at  an  early 
date. 

A  Membership  Extension  Committee  was  appointed  as  follows: 
Fred  Stare,  Columbus  Foods  Corp.,  Columbus,  Wis.,  Chairman; 
B.  C.  Olney,  Snider  Packing  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Louden 
Jones,  Walla  Walla  Canning  Co.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  Herbert 
Barnes,  Kayesville  Canning  Co.,  Kayesville,  Utah;  Ralph  Dulany, 
Dulany  and  Sons,  Fruitland,  Md.,  and  Henry  Hartle,  Owatonna 
Canning  Co.,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

By  prompt  telephone  communication  by  and  with  members  of 
this  Committee  there  were  arranged  the  following  additional 
district  meetings: 

District  No.  7 — September  10  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

District  No.  8 — September  12  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

Early  dates  for  meetings  at  Baltimore  and  Chicago  are  con¬ 
templated,  which  would  complete  the  program  of  district  organi¬ 
zation  meetings. 

The  purpose  of  the  district  meetings  is  to  develop  the  district 
memberships,  select  their  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  heretofore 
quoted,  so  that  the  Board  Meeting  on  September  16th  and  17th 
will  be  fully  representative  of  the  industry  on  a  national  i.asis, 
whereupon  a  definite  program  of  activities  and  functions  may 
be  launched  in  keeping  with  the  views  and  interests  oi  the 
industry  in  a  national  and  coordinated  sense.  Pending  this  full 
Board  meeting  interim  committees  have  been  appointed  to  udy 
the  respective  problems,  and  be  prepared  to  present  plan  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Board,  relating  to  the  following  con¬ 
templated  activities:  Merchandising,  Grading  and  Census,  ’rice 
Reporting. 

The  prompt  and  practically  unanimous  response  which  ca:  lers 
have  thus  far  made  to  the  call  for  memberships  and  in  johing 
in  the  work  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
greatly  encouraged  those  who  have  been  active  in  laun.hing 
the  organization,  a  movement  initiated  at  a  meeting  of  i  pre- 
sentative  canners  from  several  sections  of  the  country  at  Cl.  cago 
as  recently  as  July  30th,  to  which  reference  has  been  m£  :e  in 
previous  announcements.  It  is  felt  by  those  who  have  intin  Jtely 
observed  this  rapid  progress  that  there  is  a  very  excellent 
promise  of  successful  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  ci  the 
new  cooperative. 
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“/(  has  everything  with  half  the  parts’' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTOBS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


KEEP  YOUR  INSURANCE 
ABREAST  OF  YOUR  RISING 
VALUES 

YOU  CAN  DO  THIS 
AUTOMATICALLY 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST 

through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


raniHB 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
Canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a 
pack  of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

%  imi  uLt  ur  e  r  s  of  Viners^  Viner  Feet^ers,  Fnsiloge  Distrttyutors  cind  Chain  jAd  justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANNERS 


TOMATOES 

DE1.TA,  COLO.,  August  30,  1938 — Planted  acreage  40  per  cent 
below  average.  Now  looks  like  an  average  yield  of  ten  tons  or 
more  per  acre. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  August  26,  1938 — We  have  packed  up  to 
date  about  50  per  cent  of  last  year  and  the  present  prospect  is 
that  our  pack  has  about  come  to  a  close.  50  per  cent  of  our 
growers  report  they  are  through,  the  others  say  very  little  of 
the  fruit  is  left.  The  tomato  fields  are  more  like  hay  fields. 

TRENTON,  MO.,  August  29,  1938 — Crop  condition  is  75  per  cent 
of  last  year.  Acreage  20  per  cent  less  than  1937.  Have  prospect 
of  four  ton  average.  Crop  delayed  on  average  of  ten  days  on 
account  of  dry  weather  in  July.  Early  frost  date  would  perhaps 
cut  estimate  to  50  per  cent  instead  of  75  per  cent. 

PHALANX,  N.  J.,  August  31,  1938 — Crop  all  over  in  this  sec¬ 
tion;  very  short.  No  pack  will  reach  50  per  cent. 

MIDWAY,  TENN.,  August  29,  1938 — With  a  reduced  acreage  to 
start  with,  we  got  a  fairly  good  stand  of  plants  in  fields.  In 
July  we  had  some  very  hot  sunshine  so  that  blooms  dropped  off. 
For  the  last  three  weeks  have  had  too  much  rain;  tomatoes  are 
rotting  very  badly.  With  these  conditions  we  can’t  hope  to  pack 
over  one-third  of  our  normal  pack. 

MAURE31TOWN,  VA.,  August  27,  1938 — About  75  per  cent  crop 
on  about  75  per  cent  acreage.  Hot  sun  is  causing  considerable 
damage.  Need  rain  soon  as  much  bloom  is  dropping  off. 

RINER,  VA.,  August  24,  1938 — Acreage  75  per  cent  of  last  year. 
Quality  of  pack  is  good.  Considerable  damage  by  sunburn. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

DELTA,  COLO.,  August  30,  1938 — Green  and  Wax  Beans:  We 
grow  annually  approximately  24  acres  green,  6  acres  wax  bush, 
and  8  acres  Blue  Lake  pole  beans.  Our  yield  of  green  bush  this 
season  is  only  two  tons  per  acre,  which  we  consider  below 
average.  Yield  of  wax  about  average,  4  tons  per  acre.  Yield 
of  Blue  Lake  normal  at  6  tons  per  acre. 

Beets:  Acreage  small,  as  usual,  with  spotted  yield. 

Cherries  and  Peaches:  Pack  will  be  about  normal. 

Pumpkin:  Pack  will  be  below  normal. 

FRUITLAND,  IDAHO,  August  26,  1938 — Corn:  Crop  exceedingly 
good,  yielding  average  of  6  tons  per  acre.  Half  through  the 
season.  Very  little  worm  damage. 

NORTH  SEDGWICK,  ME.,  August  30,  1938 — Blueberries:  Acreage 
same  as  1937.  Yield  is  half  of  1937.  We  have  canned  12,000 
cases  compared  to  35,000  in  1937.  Still  packing. 

WATERBURY,  VT.,  August  29,  1938 — Golden  Bantam  Corn:  Yield 
10  per  cent  above  average.  Acreage  reduced  15  per  cent. 

Golden  Wax  Beans:  Yield  15  per  cent  above  normal.  Acreage 
increased  10  per  cent. 

CORN 

The  Ohio  Canners  Association  in  its  August  26th  Crop  Bulletin 
says  about  the  sweet  corn  crop : 

CINCINNATI:  Have  about  completed  pack  of  yellow  which  be¬ 
cause  of  its  irregularity  did  not  yield  anything  like  last  year  as 
to  tons  per  acre  or  cans  per  ton. 

LEBANON :  The  dry  weather  of  the  last  two  weeks  has  damaged 
the  sweet  corn  crop  very  materially,  and  if  we  do  not  have  rain 
within  a  few  days  our  pack  of  white  corn  will  be  cut  50  per  cent 
to  60  per  cent,  in  any  event  we  will  have  a  short  pack  as  it  is 
too  late  to  help  very  much.  We  have  been  packing  white  corn 
three  days,  the  yield  is  about  average  of  1.6  tons  with  much 
waste.  Will  finish  Bantam  Corn  next  week.  Pack  about  65  per 
cent  of  what  we  had  expected. 

blanchester:  Corn  at  Blanchester  almost  total  failure.  Too 
wet  early  planting  and  too  dry  later.  Weather  past  week  has 


fired  our  last  corn  up  to  the  shoot.  Start  today  on  early  corn. 
Expect  to  have  it  canned  by  tomorrow  night.  Late  corn  will 
not  be  ready  until  September  19th.  South  Charleston  will  have 
a  fair  pack  on  a  50  per  cent  acreage.  Started  canning  August 
19th  and  corn  is  uneven  and  running  ton  less  per  acre  than  we 
anticipated.  Also  cut  very  disappointing.  Fodder  very  large 
but  corn  not  set  on.  Weeds  very  bad. 

WILMINGTON:  Last  year,  first  Narrow  Grain  plantings  yielded 
average  of  5,374  pounds  per  acre.  This  year  3,671  pounds  per 
acre.  Cut  per  ton  is  slightly  less  than  last  year.  As  yet,  little 
worm  damage  noticeable.  Rains  over  Sunday  probably  helped 
later  plantings  which  needed  rain  badly. 

chillicothe:  Pack  for  the  week  ending  August  20th  gave  the 
following  results  per  acre.  Country  Gentlemen  yield  1.85  tons. 
Hybrid  White  Evergreen  2.44  tons.  Yellow  Evergreen  yield  1.60 
tons.  Yields  in  cans  per  tons  was  normal  in  both  Country 
Gentlemen  and  Hybrid  Evergreen.  There  was  somewhat  a  de¬ 
crease  in  cans  per  ton  on  the  yellow  variety.  Good  rain  which 
occurred  in  this  section  on  Sunday,  August  21st,  gives  promise 
of  continuation  of  yields  along  these  averages. 

circleville:  Golden  Bantam  30  per  cent  yield.  Narrow  Grain 
only  averaging  1%  tons  per  acre.  Prospects  30  days  ago  was 
for  31^  to  4  tons.  Great  number  of  cobs  without  corn  on.  Don’t 
expect  over  50  per  cent  of  average  crop. 

urbana:  We  have  not  commenced  packing  corn  yet,  and  it  will 
probably  be  the  25th  before  we  commence.  Corn  is  looking  good 
and  we  expect  to  get  a  normal  yield  from  our  small  acreage. 

CELINA :  Corn  now  delivering  more  normal  crop.  A  rain  would 
help  the  development.  Insect  damage  greatest  from  ear  worm. 
Only  nominal  tonnage  of  early  crop  low.  The  later  crop  will 
bring  the  average  up  to  normal  or  better. 

VAN  WERT:  We  will  finish  our  Golden  Cross  Bantam  Saturday, 
August  27th.  Then  our  Country  Gentlemen  will  be  ready.  Our 
variety  has  been  very  even  and  good  quality.  Packed  nothing 
but  fancy  up  to  this  time.  No  worm  damage  on  sweet  corn  in 
this  section  so  far.  Yield  about  the  same  as  last  year,  where  it 
was  not  damaged  by  those  heavy  rains  on  our  early  planting. 

NORWALK:  All  early  acreage  very  uneven  and  yield  below 
normal,  however,  we  are  getting  very  fine  quality  on  our 
Bantam.  We  need  rain  very  badly  at  this  time  for  our  late 
crop  and  it  is  going  to  be  hurt  materially  if  we  do  not  get  a 
good  soaker  within  a  few  days.  At  the  best,  cannot  see  any  big 
corn  pack  for  this  section. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROY  IRONS,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

note:  Quite  generally  the  above  reports  reveal  that  since 
starting  of  packing  sweet  corn,  the  anticipated  large  pack  fift  en 
days  ago  has  proven  to  be  very  untrue  as  many  of  the  repc  ts 
show  that  since  then  the  pack  has  been  cut  from  50  to  60  er 
cent  of  normal  in  many  sections.  While  other  sections  .ii’e 
reporting  fairly  good  yet,  it  is  believed  that  the  average  for  she 
State  of  Ohio  will  be  greatly  reduced  from  the  governir  nt 
figures  of  August  23  which  show  that  the  indicated  acreage  or 
Ohio  1938  of  51,800  tons  against  42,237.  Indiana  indicated  t  ns 
for  production  for  1938  is  74,300  tons  against  107,900  ton.  in 
1937.  Illinois  indicated  acreage  of  127,900  tons  for  1938  aga  ist 
213,800  tons  in  1937.  All  states  showing  reduction  except  ju  i.  a 
few  minor  states  that  pack  a  small  amount.  The  governn  mt 
figures  of  a  total  for  all  states  indicated  1938  of  799,100  1  ins 
against  978,500  tons  in  1937  or  19  per  cent  less  than  last  :  ?ar 
and  since  the  members  are  running  into  disappointing  yield,  of 
getting  only  1%  tons  when  30  days  ago  the  prospects  were  citi- 
mated  at  3%  to  4  tons  per  acre. 
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The  Best  of  Everything  for 
Stringiess  Bean  Packers 

If  you  want  quality  and  speed  production  from  the 
hrst  cleaning  operation  to  the  shipping  room,  you’ll 
“Go  CRCO”  all  the  way!  CRCO  brings  to  the  packer 
many  exclusive  features  which  increase  the  quality  of 
the  product  and  lower  the  cost  of  production. 

Cleaners  Rod  Washers 

Graders  Blanchers 


A6  U  twt  to  tcUe 

To  Install  a  TAPER  TIP  CORN  TRIMMER 

Each  machine  is  individually  driven — the  motor  fils 
your  lishting  current.  Just  plug  in  and  put  the 
Taper  Tip  to  work.  The  results  in  the  Southern 
territory  are  highly  satisfactory. 

Wire  or  phone  jrour  order. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 

I  ' 


Snippers  Exhausters 

Cutters  Fillers 


Send  for  complete 
Ckualog  No.  381. 


Corttfianif,  Ineorfiorated 
NIUGHIIR  FULLS.  N.V. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 


SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 


UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 

ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  BACTERIOLOGICAL  FIELD  LABORATORY  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  will  be  located  at  the  Auburn  (Me.)  plant  of 
Burnham  &  Morrill  Company  during  the  corn  pack.  Personnel 
of  the  Laboratory  will  be  available  to  N.C.A.  member  canners  in 
this  area  for  consultation  or  such  other  service  in  connection 
with  spoilage  problems. 

• 

THE  OWENS-ILLINOIS  CAN  COMPANY,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  named 
I.  F.  Roberson  manager  of  a  new  branch  office  which  steadily 
increasing  business  has  made  it  necessary  to  open  in  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Roberson  was  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Can  Division 
of  the  W.  F.  Robertson  Steel  and  Iron  Company  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  where  he  directed  sales  as  well  as  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions.  He  enjoys  a  wide  acquaintance  throughout  the  can 
making  and  packaging  industries  and  brings  to  Owens-Illinois 
Can  a  wealth  of  experience  in  developing  metal  packages  for 
drug,  food,  and  general  household  products. 

• 

ROBERT  E.  CHAMBERS,  59,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Growers  Association  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  August 
23rd. 

• 

TWO  WORKERS  of  the  Shawano  Canning  Company,  Shawano, 
Wisconsin,  were  seriously  burned  and  cut  when  a  retort  blew  up 
recently. 

• 

L.  K.  KRAMER,  Lake  Wales,  has  been  elected  President  of 
Florida  Citrus  Growers,  Inc.,  at  Lakeland. 

w.  SCOTT  SILVER,  whose  factory  is  located  at  Nottingham, 
Pennsylvania,  will  retire  from  the  canning  business  at  the  close 
of  the  present  season,  and  will  dispose  of  his  plant,  reliable 
information  has  it. 

• 

THE  STRIKE  RECENTLY  experienced  by  some  of  the  New  York 
State  canners,  has  been  settled  by  meeting  the  growers’  demands 
of  a  $12.00  a  ton  price  for  tomatoes.  Pickets  were  withdrawn 
when  an  agreement  was  reached. 

• 

MARSHALL  CANNING  COMPANY  has  installed  a  new  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  system  and  whole  grain  corn  equipment  in  the  Roland 
(Iowa)  plant. 

• 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  California  Olive  Association,  to 
have  been  held  at  San  Francisco,  August  26th,  was  postponed 
to  an  early  date  in  September. 

• 

KEITH  SETSER,  55  year  old  General  Manager  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Brownsville  Canning  Company,  Reeseville  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Hustisford  Canning  Company,  died  suddenly  at 
Milwaukee  on  Wednesday  noon,  August  24th,  following  a  stroke 
suffered  on  Tuesday  night.  Funeral  was  held  on  Saturday  from 
his  residence  in  Brownsville,  Wisconsin. 

• 

THE  MCMINNVILLE  BRANCH  of  the  Ragland-Potter  Company, 
wholesale  grocers  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  will  be  moved  to 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 

• 

CRITES  MILLING  COMPANY  will  operate  its  Tuscola  (Illinois) 
plant  for  the  first  time  in  two  years  to  handle  the  acreage  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  Newman  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

• 

THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION  has  announced  that  regu¬ 
lations  governing  imports  and  exports  under  the  Act  of  June 
30th,  1936,  have  been  prescribed  for  enforcement  of  imports  and 
exports  sections  of  the  new  law. 


H.  E.  BUTT  GROCERY  COMPANY,  Harlingen,  Texas,  have  acquired 
the  five  Piggly- Wiggly  Food  Store  units  operated  at  Austin  by 
the  Reuter  Company. 

• 

FRANK  CRADDOCK  has  retired  as  Secretary  of  the  Tennessee- 
Kentucky  Canners  Association  because  of  ill  health.  Shell  R. 
Clevenger,  Vice-President  and  Sales  Manager  of  Bush  Brothers 
and  Company,  Dandridge,  Tennessee,  is  taking  over  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary. 

• 

w.  G.  CAMPBELL,  Chief,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  has 
announced  the  following  personnel  for  the  new  Food  Standards 
Committee  to  operate  under  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
of  June  25,  1938:  For  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists:  C.  D.  Howard,  Director*  and  Chief,  Division  of 
Chemistry  and  Consultation,  State  Board  of  Health,  Concord, 
New  Hampshire;  Guy  G.  Frary,  State  Chemist,  Vermilion,  South 
Dakota.  For  the  Association  of  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials 
of  the  United  States:  J.  J.  Taylor,  State  Chemist,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Tallahassee,  Florida;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Dugan,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Foods,  Drugs  and  Hotels,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  For  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration: 
W.  B.  White,  Chief,  Food  Division;  W.  S.  Frisbie,  Chief, 
Division  of  State  Cooperation.  It  will  be  the  duties  of  the 
Committee  to  formulate  definitions  and  standards,  both  of 
identity  and  quality,  including  fill  of  container,  after  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  data,  analytical  and  inspectional,  deemed  essential 
to  support  them. 

• 

JITNEY  JUNGLE  STORES  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at  Hatties¬ 
burg,  Mississippi  to  operate  a  chain  of  food  stores,  including  a 
super-market.  1.  L.  Stockstill,  formerly  President  of  the 
Merchants  Company,  heads  the  new  enterprise. 

• 

FRANK  A.  viCKBJis,  long  associated  in  the  food  brokerage 
business  in  Chicago,  died  on  August  23rd  of  a  heart  attack,  at 
the  age  of  61  years. 

• 

PRESTON  MCKINNEY,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  the  Can¬ 
ners  League  of  California,  is  enjoying  a  fishing  trip  and  vaca¬ 
tion  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  week,  our  records  indicate,  Mr.  McKinney  was 
Acting  Federal  Food  Commissioner  and  was  working  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  food  prices. 

• 

WASHINGTON  AND  OREGON  packers  expect  to  ship  some  300 
carloads  of  quick  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  to  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  during  the  winter  months. 

• 

w.  w.  BIRKIN,  President  of  the  American  Grocers  Brokerage 
Company  at  Chicago,  died  suddenly  on  August  20th.  His  wid  w, 
a  son  and  two  daughters  survive. 

• 

SARDINE  CANNERS  at  Monterey,  California,  are  giving  c  n- 
sideration  to  plans  for  installing  equipment  for  packing  albac>  re, 
owing  to  the  heavy  catches  being  made  off  the  coast  there,  "  he 
catches  have  been  sent  to  plants  in  Southern  California,  jut 
these  have  ceased  buying. 

• 

ROCK  RIVER  VALLEY  CANNING  COMPANY,  Reedsville,  Wiscon  in, 
is  not  packing  corn  this  season  due  to  insufficient  sew  *ge 
facilities. 


Readers  are  requested  to  advise  this  journal  of  any  con\  m~ 
plated  changes  in  factory  or  equipment  or  other  personal  n  tes 
of  interest.  Address  communications  to  THE  CANNING 
TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Sanitary  Food  processing  calls  for  this  Sanitary  Flexible  Steel  Con¬ 
veyor  Belting  that  stands  up  better  under  peak  production  pres¬ 
sure  and  makes  possible  unsuspected  conveying  economies  not  pos¬ 
sible  with  ordinary  conveyor  belting.  LA  PORTE  Conveyor  Belting 
^  will  not  stretch-will  not  deteriorate 

K  when  not  in  use-will  not  creep, 

weave  nor  jump  and,  in  addition,  it 
^  '*  heat,  acid  and  corrosion  proof. 
Easily  cleaned  with  steam  or  by 
~  I scalding  with  hot  water.  Widely 
r  used  for  conveying  fruit,  vegetables, 

/I  fish,  meat  and  other  products  on 
grading,  sorting,  peeling  and  pack- 
v4\  ing  tables,  also  in  scalders,  washers, 

»  J  cookers,  exhausters,  elevators,  etc. 
Its  perfectly  flat  surface  makes  it 
ideal  for  conveying  cans,  bottles  or 
V  containers  empty  or  Filled.  Furnish- 
\  ed  in  any  length  and  practically  any 

^  ^  Supply  House  for  LA  PORTE 

^  Conveyor  Beilins  TODAY  or  write  to 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co. 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


Machines  manufactured  and 
distributed  by  Food  Machinery 
Corporation  are  admittedly  out¬ 
standing  in  quality  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  equipment, — from  a 
simple  paring  knife  to  the  entire 


CONTINUOUS  I  Baa|yjl||M|MpPP 

VEGETABLE  PEELER  I  ^ 

(Built  under  Urschel  ^ 

Patents)  1  | 

A  brand  new  machine  |  --«gg======= 

that  peels  better  and  '  I  . 

faster  with  least  waste  « 

— feeds  continuously.  m 

Peels  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  with  a  higher 
yield  per  ton,  a  better  product  to  the  consumer  and 
more  profits  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Sprague>Sells  Division  / 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  // 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 

rFoVD"lKcH"NERY’cORPORVT"o7X""“^^ 

2  (Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPES1 

■  Please  send 

■  □  Full  details  of  the  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler, 

■  Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 


D-302-’l 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES  CAN  BE  MOVED  UNDER 

WEIGHT  AGREEMENTS 

THE  INTERCOASTAL  STEAMSHIP  FREIGHT 
ASSOCIATION  OFFERS  A  NEW  PLAN  TO 
SHIPPERS  OF  CANNED  VEGETABLES 

WHEN  the  74th  Congress  amended  Section  16  of 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  it  was  not  done  for 
any  other  reason  than  to  place  in  the  law  a 
penalty  which  had  for  a  long  number  of  years  existed 
under  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  as  applying  to 
rail  transportation. 

The  penalty  applies  to  water  carriers  operating 
under  the  Shipping  Act  as  well  as  shippers  using  water 
transportation.  Section  16,  as  amended,  is  quoted  here¬ 
with  : 

“SECTION  16.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
shipper,  consignor,  consignee,  forwarder,  broker,  or 
other  person,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  thereof, 
knowingly  and  willfully,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
means  of  false  billing,  false  classification,  false  weigh¬ 
ing,  false  report  of  weight,  or  any  other  unjust  or 
unfair  device  or  means  to  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain 
transportation  by  water  for  property  at  less  than  the 
rates  or  charges  which  would  otherwise  be  applicable. 

“That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier 
by  water,  or  other  person  subject  to  this  act,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other  person,  directly 
or  indirectly — 

“First.  To  make  or  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable 
preference  or  advantage  to  any  particular  person, 
locality,  or  description  of  traffic  in  any  respect  what¬ 
soever,  or  to  subject  any  particular  person,  locality,  or 
description  of  traffic  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable 
prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  any  respect  whatsoever. 

“Second.  To  allow  any  person  to  obtain  transporta¬ 
tion  for  property  at  less  than  the  regular  rates  or 
charges  then  established  and  enforced  on  the  line  of 
such  carrier  by  means  of  false  billing,  false  classifica¬ 
tion,  false  weighing,  false  report  of  weight,  or  by  any 
other  unjust  or  unfair  device  or  means. 

“Third.  To  induce,  persuade,  or  otherwise  infiuence 
any  marine  insurance  company  or  underwriter,  or 
agent  thereof,  not  to  give  a  competing  carrier  by  water 
a  favorable  rate  of  insurance  on  vessel  or  cargo,  having 
due  regard  to  the  class  of  vessel  or  cargo,  as  is  granted 
to  such  carrier  or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act. 

“Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  offense.” 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  traffic  when 
delivered  to  water  carriers  the  member  lines  of  the 
Intercoastal  Steamship  Freight  Association  through 
their  Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau  have  published 
a  Westbound  Weight  Agreement  Rule.  This  Weight 
Agreement  Rule  permits  the  member  lines  of  the 
Association  to  accept  Weight  Agreements  on  the  basis 
of  average  weights  of  standard  packages. 

In  setting  up  these  average  weights,  in  the  case  of 
canned  vegetables,  the  Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau 
has  made  test  weights  over  a  period  of  several  months. 


Many  shippers  of  canned  vegetables  located  in  the  Tri- 
State  area  have  found  it  convenient  to  enter  into  a 
Weight  Agreement  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  traffic  moving  via  the  Intercoastal  Lines. 

The  average  weights  on  canned  vegetables  as 
developed  by  the  Weighing  Bureau  of  the  Intercoastal 
Steamship  Freight  Association  are  contained  in  a 
schedule  of  Weight  form  which  is  attached  to  each 
Weight  Agreement  and  these  weights  can  be  used  on  all 
shipments  delivered  to  member  lines  of  the  Intercoastal 
Steamship  Freight  Association  for  movement  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Since  the  Agreement  and  Schedule  of  Weights  are 
uniform,  each  shipper  is  assured  of  having  freight 
charges  assessed  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  shippers. 

This  plan  is  something  of  a  new  departure  among 
water  carriers  although  the  rail  lines  have  had  a  similar 
plan  in  effect  for  a  great  many  years. 

Any  shipper  of  canned  vegetables  or  other  products 
who  has  not  accepted  a  Weight  Agreement  may  do  so 
by  application  to  the  Intercoastal  Steamship  Freight 
Association  office  at  80  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

• 

REFRIGERATING  ENGINEERS  COOPERATE 
WITH  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  ON 
FOOD  CONFERENCE,  OCTOBER  20  AND  21 

WIDE  variety  of  current  problems  in  the  food 
industries — quick  freezing,  marketing  of  frozen 
foods,  enzymes,  vitamins  in  frozen  foods,  the 
control  of  bacteria  with  light — will  be  discussed  by 
experts  at  the  Food  Preservation  Conference  which 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  October  20  and  21.  This  event  is  being 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  University  and  The  American 
Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  with  J.  Mack 
Tucker  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  charge  as 
general  program  chairman. 

The  refrigeration  engineers  are  convinced  that  this 
conference  will  prove  to  be  of  great  practical  value  to 
men  in  different  branches  of  the  food  industries  in 
Tennessee  and  surrounding  states,  after  the  large 
crowd  registered  at  a  similar  conference  at  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  this  past  June.  Practical  benefit 
was  derived  not  only  from  the  talks  presented  by  the 
authorities,  but  also  in  great  degree  from  the  informal 
discussion  by  men  in  the  audience  who  are  actually 
working  daily  with  various  refrigeration  problems  in 
connection  with  foods. 

o 

c.  c.  MOBLEY,  owner  of  the  St.  Paul  Canning  Company,  St. 
Paul,  Indiana,  has  acquired  the  property  and  good  will  of 
Kirgan’s  Arcadia  Farms,  Inc.,  Curtice,  Ohio.  A  number  of 
changes  are  planned  for  increased  production  and  quality 
improvement. 

• 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  has  renewed  its  purge  of  al'en- 
owned  fishing  boats  operating  in  Southern  California  waters. 
It  was  successful  in  six  libel  actions  against  boats  of  the  ^'set 
and  plans  similar  action  against  about  one  hundred  more.  M  ;ny 
of  the  boats  are  said  to  be  owned  by  Japanese  aliens. 

• 

G.  R.  JOHNSON,  formerly  with  the  Golden  West  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  appointed  Superintencent 
in  charge  of  frozen  foods  of  the  Ray-Maling  Company  of 
Woodburn,  Oregon. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


DRAWING  THE  ISSUE 

A  LTHOUGH  the  next  session  of  Congress  is  still 
four  months  in  the  offing  and  much  political 
/  \  fence  building  remains  to  be  done  in  this  interim, 

it  appears  that  the  Patman  federal  chain  store  tax  pro¬ 
posal  is  continuing  to  gain  momentum  and  that  regard¬ 
less  of  the  outcome  of  the  fall  elections,  sufficient  sup¬ 
port  for  this  measure  will  develop  to  insure  its  early 
consideration  when  Congress  reconvenes. 

Independent  retail  grocery  groups  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  are  active  in  keeping  this  issue  before  the 
trade.  Alleged  counter  propaganda  by  the  corporate 
chains  is  being  vigorously  “exposed”  and  independent 
food  distributors  are  being  counselled  to  line  up  their 
Congressional  candidates  and  campaign  actively  for 
those  promising  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Federal  chain 
taxation. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  forecast  the  probable  fate  of 
the  Patman  proposal,  although  undoubtedly  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  chains  are  “on  the  spot”  and  face  further 
regulatory  legislation  of  one  type  or  another  in  a 
national  way. 

Outwardly,  however,  the  chains  show  no  signs  of 
perturbation  over  the  outlook.  It  is  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  plans  are  in  the  making  for  a  complete  shift 
in  the  nature  of  corporate  chain  set-up  and  operation 
in  the  event  that  the  Patman  proposal,  in  its  present 
form,  becomes  law.  Whether  this  change  will  take  the 
form  of  organization  of  new  voluntary  chains,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  chain  wholesale  grocery  plants,  or  a  dis¬ 
solution,  on  the  part  of  the  major  chains,  similar  to 
that  which  broke  up  the  old  Standard  Oil  trust  in  1911, 
is  of  course  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

11  is  quite  possible  that  some  inkling  regarding  the 
plans  of  the  national  chain  groups  may  be  developed  at 
discussions  which  will  feature  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains  in  Chicago 
eai  ’y  in  October. 

1  TDUSTRY  EARNINGS— Reports  from  the  food 
ma  ufacturing  trades  indicate  that  higher  operating 
cos  incidental  to  increased  wage  and  materials  costs, 
wil,  put  a  dent  in  many  earnings  statements  for  the 
set  \d  half  of  1938. 

T  image  volume,  it  is  indicated,  is  running  ahead  of 
tha  for  last  year,  though  dollar  sales  are  somewhat 
lov  r  in  most  instances,  reflecting  the  lower  prices  at 
wh  h  food  is  currently  reaching  the  consumer. 

ue  canning  industry  is  again  confronted  with  a 
pel  id  of  “profitless  prosperity”,  with  increased  sales  at 
na^  ower  or  non-existant  profit  margins  indicated  for 
ma^.y  packers  unless  markets  should  take  a  decided 
tui  i  for  the  better. 


Tonnage  sales  of  the  corporate  chains  thus  far  in 
the  year  are  holding  up  slightly  better  than  in  the  case 
of  the  independent  retail  grocery  trade,  in  most 
instances. 

SUPERS  PLAN  MEETING 

Operators  of  super-markets  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  will  gather  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  September  19,  20,  and  21,  for  the 
second  annual  convention  of  the  Super  Market 
Institute. 

Tentative  program  details  announced  by  the  Institute 
this  week  indicate  that  price  cutting  on  national  brands 
will  be  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  at  the 
convention,  with  merchandising  problems  also  figuring 
prominently  in  the  meeting  program. 

Speakers  will  include  W.  H.  Albers,  president  of 
Albers  Super  Markets,  Inc.,  Cincinnati ;  Paul  H.  Willis, 
president  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.;  Joe  Weingarten,  president  of  J.  Wein- 
garten,  Inc.,  Houston  super-market  operators;  S.  N. 
Goldman,  president  of  Standard  Food  Stores  and 
Humpty  Dumpty  Stores,  both  of  Oklahoma  City;  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Anderson  of  the  Penn  Fruit  Co.,  Philadelphia ; 
C.  P.  McCormick,  president  of  The  McCormick  Sales 
Co.,  Baltimore;  Pat  A.  McClenny,  president  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  Stores,  Inc.,  Houston;  Thomas  Lynn  Remley, 
president  of  the  Lynn  Markets,  Inc.,  of  St.  Louis; 
Maurice  L.  Greenburg,  general  manager  of  Moby’s, 
Inc.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  W.  L.  Sutherland,  treasurer 
of  Henke  &  Pillot,  Inc.,  of  Houston;  Milton  Rifkin,  of 
the  20th  Century  Marketing  Systems,  Denver;  Joseph 
Neubauer,  advertising  director  for  the  Big  Bear  Mar¬ 
kets,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  William  L.  Powell,  general  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Home  Public  Market,  Denver ;  N.  S.  Con- 
stans,  president  of  Constan’s  Drive-In  Market,  Duluth, 
and  J.  E.  Grosberg,  president  of  the  Central  Markets, 
of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  Institute  announces  that  in  addition  to  the 
scheduled  talks,  more  than  350  slides  illustrating  every 
phase  of  super-market  operation  will  be  shown  during 
the  time  the  various  subjects  are  discussed.  These 
slides  will  cover  practically  the  entire  country  to  show 
what  is  going  on  in  super-market  operation. 

Advance  reservations  indicate  that  this  year’s  con¬ 
vention  will  be  largely  attended.  A  food  show,  with 
more  than  100  food  products  manufacturers  exhibiting, 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  meeting. 

• 

SCHAFFER  STORES  COMPANY,  INC.,  are  opening  a  $40,000  super¬ 
market  in  Albany,  New  York. 

• 

J.  WEINGARTEN,  INC.,  will  build  a  new  $100,000  super-market 
at  Houston,  Texas. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  mtist  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  Y ou  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  1  Solid  nickel,  jacketed,  agitated 
Vacuum  Pan,  100  gal.  MISCELLANEOUS:  Copper  and 
aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers; 
Glass  Lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition. 
Quick  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  com¬ 
plete  plant.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Hydraulic  Presses,  complete.  Make  us  an 
offer.  Edwin  Fallas  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — One  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler  for  No.  2 
cans.  This  machine  has  been  used  for  peas,  whole  grain  corn 
and  lima  beans.  Good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2322  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years’  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B-2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  Universal  Tomato  Filler  equipped  for 
No.  2y2  and  3  cans,  $200.00.  No.  2  change  parts,  $45.00.  1  old 
A.  K.  Robins  Tomato  Washer,  $75.00.  2  dozen  A.  K.  Robins 

Blanching  Baskets,  $2.00  a  piece.  All  F.  O.  B.  St.  Louis  subject 
to  prior  sale.  Midwest  Federated  Cooperatives,  220  S.  Boyle 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — A  Foreman  for  a  cannery  in  a  British  West 
Indian  island.  Must  have  practical  knowledge  of  grapefruit 
and  pineapple  canning,  and  knowledge  of  the  equipment  and 
machinery  used  therefor.  All  year  round  employment.  State 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2323 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE 

DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 


Complete  plants  for 

Peas,  Corn,  Beans, Tomatoes, Citrus  Fruits 
Sea  Foods  and  other  Commodities. 


Write  For  Catalog. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 


701  E.  LOMBARD  STREET, 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


^^LIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REC.  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


LACING 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 

THAT’S  DIFFERENT 
Joe :  I  want  to  change  my  name,  your  honor. 

Judge:  What  is  your  name? 

Joe:  Joe  Stinks. 

Judge:  I  don’t  blame  you.  What  do  you  want  to 
change  it  to? 

Joe:  Charlie. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  oi 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS.  Morral,  Ohio 


HOTEL  DELUGE 

Last  week  when  I  blew  into  Cheyenne  I  had  a  nice 
time  with  the  hotel  clerk,  who  says  to  me,  “How  did 
you  get  here?” 

“Just  blew  in  with  a  load  of  cattle,”  says  I. 

“Where’s  the  rest  of  them?”  says  he. 

“Down  in  the  yards.  I  ain’t  as  particular  as  they 
are.” 


BACKWOODS  DRAMA 

Scene:  The  backwoods  of  Tennessee.  Two  back¬ 
woodsmen  knock  on  door  of  cabin. 

First  Illiterate:  Howdy,  Joe,  me  and  Ed  just  found 
the  body  of  a  dead  man  over  there  in  the  holler  and  we 
thought  maybe  it  was  you. 

Second  Tennesseean :  What’d  he  look  like  ? 

First :  He  was  about  your  build,  and — 

Second:  Did  he  have  on  a  flannel  shirt? 

First:  Yup. 

Second:  With  red  and  white  checks? 

First :  No,  it  was  plain  grey. 

Second  (closing  the  door)  :  Nope,  it  wasn’t  me« 

ON  THE  SPOT 

He  (embracing  her  firmly)  :  Darling,  your  freckles 
are  cute. 

She :  Freckles,  heck ;  I’ve  got  the  measles. 

OH,  THANKS 

Miss  Elder:  I  will  bet  you  anything  you  like,  that 
I  wi’l  never  marry. 

M  '.  Easy:  I’ll  take  you. 

M  ss  Elder  (rapturously)  :  Will  you,  really? 

RIGHT 

T  icher :  Every  one  of  God’s  creatures  is  here  for  a 
usel  1  purpose.  Now  what  do  we  learn  from  the 
moj;  uito,  Jimmie. 

I  J  imie :  We  learn  from  the  mosquito  how  easy  it  is 
to  g  ■  stung. 

SURE 

“  orry  madam,  but  licenses  are  issued  only  when 
you'  form  is  filled  out  properly.” 

”  ‘  hy,  I  like  your  nerve,  sir.  We  can  get  married 
no  1  latter  what  I  look  like.” 


Complete  Equipment  For  tipping, 


SOLDERING,  CAPPING 

•  Tipping  coppers,  soldering  steels,  gas  and  gasoline  firepots, 
electric  capping  steels 
and  electric  tipping  irons, 
wire  solder,  core  solder 
soldering  flux— Langsen- 
Itainp  will  supply  all  your 
requirements.  See  page 
70  of  your  new  Langsen- 
Icamp  Catalog  No.  38. 

Particularly,  read  about 
the  greater  efficiency  and 
safety  of  Langsenkamp 
Electric  Capping  Steel 
and  Electric  Tipping  Iron. 


Langsenkamp’s  Jumbo  Gaso¬ 
line  Firepot  can  be  used  any¬ 
where.  Portable.  Well  con¬ 
st  ructed.  Very  efficient. 
Heats  two  capping  steels. 
Underwriter  approved.  Costs 
little  to  operate. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BBRUN  CHJtf  M 

are  your 


;L  section 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Lack  of  profit  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  staple  canned 
foods  is  causing  many  to  wish  to  turn  to  the  production  of 
some  new  products.  That  is  laudable,  but  you  should  not  venture 
without  careful  study.  Big  sellers  among  new  products  are  not 
the  result  of  guesswork,  or  luck.  The  new  product  must  be 
“right”  from  the  first:  right  in  taste,  appearance,  and  necessarily, 
in  keeping  condition.  Changes  and  improvements  are  likely,  but 
failure  to  hold  up — from  a  mistake  in  processing  or  other  require¬ 
ment — is  usually  fatal.  At  least  it  will  take  a  small  fortune  to  undo 
the  first  bad  impression. 

Fortunately  that  “RIGHT”  basis  is  easily  available.  Read 
“A  Complete  Course  In  Canning”  so  that  you  will  thoroughly 
understand  the  basic  principles  (many,  if  not  most,  of  the  best 
sellers  on  the  market  today  used  that  famous,  and  world-widely 
used  book,  as  a  starting  point.) 

With  such  a  solid  foundation  of  understanding,  build  your  new 
product;  experiment  on  mixture,  flavoring,  texture  or  what  not,  in¬ 
cluding  time  and  temperature  of  process,  and  you  will  not  be  far 
wrong.  If  you  wish  corroboration  of  your  formula,  consult  your 
Can  Company  Laboratory,  or  others,  and  they  will  gladly  pass 
upon  its  safety. 

You  will  find  the  $10.00  spent  for  this  book  the  best  investment 
— the  best  insurance  and  assurance — possible,  and  any  one  in  the 
industry  will  endorse  this  claim. 

For  more  than  30  years — revised  and  kept  up  to  date — the 
‘Cook  Book’  of  this  entire  industry.  Now  in  its  6th  edition,  with 
never  a  sustained  objection  on  any  one  of  its  wide  scope  of  food 
products — canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiments,  juices,  etc., 
etc.  “The  industry’s  cook-book  authority”. 

Order  thru  any  Supplyman,  or  from 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

f 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Early  Spring  Causes  Early  Crop  Closings — Pea  Pack  Constitutes 
An  Epoch — What  May  Be  the  Effect? — Some  Market 
Prices  Firming-Up. 

Early  ending — For  the  staple  canning  crops  to 
close-up  shop  with  the  beginning  of  September 
seems  unreal,  and  it  is  out  of  line.  Normally  this 
week  would  be  the  heart-center  of  active  canning  crops, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  season  started 
earlier  than  ever,  from  a  month  to  six  weeks — we  refer 
to  last  spring — and  as  crops  always  take  their  normal 
period  to  grow  and  be  ready,  they  are  merely  doing 
that.  What  we  mean  is :  that  if  it  takes  120  days  from 
seed  to  canning  crop,  and  normally  those  days  begin 
in  May,  the  crop  would  finish  with  September.  But 
beginning,  as  most  did,  in  April  they  are  now  finishing 
in  August.  You  will  note  in  Crop  Reports  that  one 
canner  says  his  tomato  fields  now  resemble  hay  fields. 
And  we  could  add  to  this  that  tomato  fields  in  this 
region  nearly  all  are  covered  with,  what  we  call.  Fall 
grass,  and  so  look  like  hay  fields.  That  does  not  usually 
happen  until  the  end  of  September,  and  sometimes 
later,  depending  on  the  season’s  weather  conditions. 
And  we  have  just  finished  a  month  of  hot,  dry — 
September — weather  a  full  month  ahead  of  time,  with 
but  one  small  rain  in  many  sections,  and  at  best  only 
sudden  showers  in  widely  scattered  spots.  Your  Crop 
Reports  again,  show  a  wide  variation  in  this,  as  some 
regions  of  the  country  complain  of  too  much  rain,  while 
adjoining  sections  are  drying  up.  It  has  been  a  hot, 
spoity  growing  season.  But  some  crops  have  sneaked 
through,  as  for  instance  peas,  and  in  regions  stringless 
beans.  Corn  has  not  benefitted  from  the  freakish 
wea.her.  Fruits  were  generally  injured  in  the  early 
spri.ig,  but  again,  some  regions  have  come  through 
wit’-  flying  colors.  But  at  our  worst  this  country  has 
not  suffered  as  did  Europe,  for  you  may  recall,  we 
poi)  ed  out  that  spring-like  weather  began  there  in 
Fe’  Liary,  the  buds  blossomed,  and  then  in  April 
win  u'  weather  froze  them,  and  ruined  the  crop  season 
in  rniny  countries. 

(  nners  and  distributors  both  need  to  take  this  into 
con  deration. 

]  CAS — The  event  of  the  week,  and  in  a  measure 
the  poch  of  the  industry,  was  the  announcement  of  the 
totr  packs  of  canned  peas  this  season,  or  we  should  say 
the  ,ize  of  the  figures.  You  have  the  figures  in  this 
issi  ,  and  anyone  interested  can  see  for  himself  where 
the  packs  were  made,  if  not  who  made  them,  and  any 


details  he  cares  to  search  out.  All  interested  have  been 
in  a  brown  study  since  the  announcement,  and  com¬ 
ments  have  been  numerous  and  varied. 

However,  there  is  one  feature  which  may  prove 
wholly  redeeming,  and  that  is  that  70  per  cent  of  this 
big  pack  is  of  the  finer  grades,  the  kind  that  inevitably 
make  friends  for  canned  foods  generally,  that  causes 
consumer  buyers  to  return  time  and  again  for  another 
can,  and  which  will  make  lasting  friends  over  the  years, 
especially  under  the  low  retail  prices  that  seem  certain. 
And  out  of  it  will,  also,  probably  come  a  revision  of 
cost  accounting  by  the  canners,  and  the  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  that  staples,  in  canned  foods  as  in  all  else,  must 
sell  at  small  profits.  Look  over  the  food  market  and 
you  will  see  what  we  mean — staples  must  always  sell 
at  the  smallest  profits ;  generally  canned  foods  of  that 
class  do,  but  this  may  cause  it  to  become  a  custom. 
And  if  it  does,  there  will  not  soon  be  another  gambling 
splurge  such  as  this,  especially  when  general  business 
conditions  do  not  seem  to  be  suitable. 

In  market  conditions,  canned  tomatoes  are  firming 
up,  and  it  is  about  time.  If  any  item  of  canned  foods 
can  return  to  normal  this  season  it  ought  to  be  canned 
tomatoes.  With  the  closing  down  of  tomato  canning 
the  small,  not  well  financed  canners,  will  keep  the  mar¬ 
ket  from  responding,  but  that  must  pass,  purely  on  the 
question  of  supply. 

Corn  canning  is  nearly  if  not  through  and  it  would 
not  seem  that  they  have  produced  heavily.  You  have 
reports  in  this  issue,  and  in  no  case  does  the  yield  seem 
to  undo  the  cut  in  acreage.  Canned  corn  is  in  good 
hands,  from  the  canners’  point  of  view,  if  they  will  but 
co-operate  with  fellow  corn  canners.  But  rumors  of 
cut  prices  have  been  started  on  their  rounds,  and  for 
one  set  purpose :  to  break  the  canned  corn  market  even 
lower  than  the  already  too  low  prices.  We  look  to  corn 
canners  to  show  good  sales  resistance. 

Stringless  beans  threaten  to  keep  their  market  in 
poor  condition,  but  we  regard  this  more  as  rumor  than 
fact,  and  when  the  story  is  known  it  will  be  found  there 
were  not  too  many  beans  canned,  and  that  the  consumer 
market  is  taking  them  very  satisfactorily. 

The  fruit  situation  is  growing  stronger,  as  is  that 
of  canned  fish,  and  you  must  note  in  this  issue  that  the 
cherry  canners,  for  instance,  have  put  themselves  in  a 
safe  position.  They  early  sold  cherries  too  cheaply,  as 
we  warned  them,  and  now  they  may  profit  who  held 
against  temptation. 

We  have  not  quoted  prices  because  you  have  them 
cn  their  regular  pages;  and  likewise  you  have  the  con¬ 
ditions  well  described  in  all  leading  canned  foods 
markets. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Spotty  —  Buyers’  Stocks  Low  —  Activity  In  The  Offing  — 
Tomatoes  Firming  Up — Salmon  Better — Easiness  In  Most  Other 
Staples — Sardines  Advance — Labor  Troubles — Notes. 

New  York,  Septemper  2,  1938. 

POTTY — ^While  the  new  pack  situation  is  shaping 
up  more  clearly  as  data  on  production  totals  become 
available,  the  market  has  not  yet  reached  a  degree 
of  stability  conducive  to  much  forward  buying  on  the 
part  of  distributors.  A  spotty  tone  was  again  in 
evidence  in  the  local  market  this  week,  with  most  buy¬ 
ing  of  limited  volume  and  for  immediate  delivery  only. 
Tomatoes  are  firming  up,  salmon  is  looking  better,  but 
more  or  less  easiness  is  still  discernible  on  most  other 
staples. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  nothing  as  satisfactory  as  a 
“pegged”  market  is  in  the  offing,  distributors  are  about 
ready  to  make  some  committments  to  cover  fall  and 
winter  requirements,  it  is  reported.  Real  buying  is 
looked  for  once  the  market  has  passed  through  its 
present  trading  basis,  and  some  semblance  of  market 
minima  are  again  witnessed,  it  is  indicated.  Distribu¬ 
tors’  holdings  of  most  canned  foods  are  not  moderate, 
but  continued  hand-to-mouth  buying  is  looked  for  until 
such  time  as  real  inventory  replacement  sets  in. 

TOMATOES — Reports  from  the  tri-states  indicate 
that  the  outlook  for  the  late  tomato  pack  is  far  from 
rosy,  and  this  has  been  reflected  in  the  development  of  a 
firmer  spot  market.  Canners  are  generally  firm  at  40 
cents  on  standard  Is,  621/0  cents  on  2s,  87V1>  to  90 
cents  on  3s,  and  $2.90  and  upwards  on  10s,  at  canneries. 
This  stronger  tone  takes  No.  2s  out  of  the  nickle  seller 
class  insofar  as  the  chains  and  super-markets  are  con¬ 
cerned,  unless  these  distributors  use  tomatoes  as  loss- 
leaders,  which  appears  improbable  in  view  of  growing 
trade  and  legislative  sentiment  against  this  practice. 

CORN — The  market  has  eased  somewhat,  under  con¬ 
tinued  inactive  demand.  Standard  crushed  2s  in  the 
south  have  been  offered  as  low  as  59  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  with  10s  at  $3.40,  although  the  general  market 
is  above  these  levels.  California  Packing  Corporation 
this  week  revised  downward,  its  opening  prices  on  new 
pack  midwest  canned  corn  under  its  featured  “Del 
Monte”  label,  bringing  2s  down  to  90  cents  on  cream 
style,  5  cents  under  the  original  opening,  and  303s,  to 
80  cents.  New  pack  fancy  Maine  corn  is  not  coming  in 
for  much  buying  interest,  and  New  York  State  is  also 
lagging. 

PEAS — The  market  is  still  unsettled,  with  prices 
irregular  and  varying  on  special  “deals.”  Disclosure 
by  National  Canners’  Association’s  division  of  statistics 
this  week,  that  the  current  season’s  pack  has  topped 
25,000,000  cases,  has  nothing  to  add  to  market  confi¬ 
dence,  although  it  is  expected  that  the  unusually  fine 
quality  of  this  season’s  pack,  coupled  with  low  prices 
to  the  consumer,  may  result  in  an  increased  demand 
which  along  with  F.  S.  C.  C.  buying,  may  be  counted 
upon  to  move  present  heavy  visible  supplies  into  con¬ 
sumption. 


LIMAS — Reports  indicating  a  shortage  of  medium 
greens  this  year,  with  smaller  returns  on  the  small  size, 
have  brought  more  buying  interest  into  the  market. 
Currently,  No.  2s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  are  firmly  held  at 
minimums  of  70  cents  for  standard  fresh  white,  90 
cents  for  extra  standard  mixed  green  and  white,  $1.15 
for  fancy  mediums,  $1.20  for  fancy  small,  and  $1,371/2 
for  fancy  tiny.  On  No.  Is,  fancy  are  held  at  75  cents 
for  mediums,  80  cents  for  small,  and  871/2  cents  for  tiny, 
with  10s  firm  at  $6.75,  for  fancy  tiny,  $5.75  for  fancy 
small,  $5.50  for  fancy  medium,  $4.25  for  extra  standard 
green  and  white,  and  $3.60  for  standard  fresh  white. 

SARDINES  UP — Continued  scarcity  of  new  pack 
Maine  sardines  has  brought  about  additional  firmness 
in  the  market,  and  canners  this  week  marked  up 
quarter  keyless  oils  to  $3.40  per  case,  with  key  cartons 
going  to  $4.00,  both  prices  being  f.  o.  b.  Eastport. 
Current  reports  indicate  that  this  season’s  pack  is 
running  about  800,000  cases  below  normal,  with  little 
likelihood  of  making  up  any  appreciable  part  of  this 
shortage  during  the  remainder  of  the  packing  season. 

SALMON — Recent  price  cuts  on  Alaska  salmon  have 
brought  out  more  buying  interest,  notably  on  pinks,  it 
is  reported  here,  and  some  coast  shipment  business  is 
currently  being  done  at  listed  prices,  which  are  un¬ 
changed  at  recent  levels. 

TEXAS  CITRUS  JUICE — The  market  has  developed 
a  better  tone  with  disclosure  of  additional  heavy 
F.  S.  C.  C.  purchasing  in  the  offering.  For  prompt 
shipment,  juice  is  reported  available  at  521/2  cents  for 
unsweetened  2s,  and  55  cents  for  the  sweetened. 
Recent  offerings  of  unsweetened  all  the  way  down  to 
45  cents  have  been  rumored  here. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  PEARS— Opening  prices  on 
New  York  State  pears  were  announced  this  week  on  the 
basis  of  $1,071/2  for  standard  2s  in  20  degree  syrup, 
$1.32  for  21/2,  and  $4.60  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
The  pack  is  expected  to  be  short,  and  canners  expect  to 
clear  their  offerings  early,  notwithstanding  increased 
competition  from  the  West  Coast  product.  On  choice 
quality,  in  30  degree  syrup,  packers  quote  2s  at  $1,171/2, 
2I/2S  at  $1.45,  and  10s  at  $5.00,  while  fancy,  in  40 
degree  syrup,  is  posted  at  $1,271/2  for  2s,  $1.70  for  21/28, 
and  $5.35  for  10s. 

MORE  PICKETING — Up-State  canners  during  the 
past  week  were  subjected  to  picketing  by  tomato 
growers,  who  campaigned  aggressively  for  a  pries  of 
$12  per  ton  for  their  season’s  crop  from  Chautauqua 
county  canners.  Pickets  were  withdrawn  from  the 
canneries  after  packers,  who  had  been  unable  to  get 
supplies  through  the  growers’  picket  lines,  met  the 
farmers’  demands. 

WILLIAM  L.  JUHRING — William  L.  Juhring,  c>  air¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  01  e  of 
the  country’s  oldest  and  best  known  wholesale  gn  ’.ery 
firms,  died  in  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  this  week  at  the  age 
of  82.  A  native  of  New  York,  Mr.  Juhring  had  leen 
with  the  Williams  concern  for  60  years,  and  became 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1928.  The  business  of  *1.  C. 
"Williams  &  Co.,  closed  at  noon  on  Thursday  du  'ing 
funeral  services. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Holiday  Quiet — Rise  Expected  In  Tomatoes — Corn  Easy — Peas 
Inactive — Fruits  Strengthen — Fishing  Boats  Docked  Awaiting 
Improved  Canned  Tuna  Prices. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  September  2,  1938. 

ENERAL  MARKET— Said  a  broker:  “Every 
buyer  I  call  on  says,  see  me  after  Labor  Day.” 
Generally  speaking,  that  represents  the  attitude 
of  the  trade.  Many  firms  in  the  Chicago  area  are 
planning  to  close  their  offices  on  Saturday  and  give 
their  employees  the  benefit  of  the  extra  week-end 
holiday. 

Few  changes  have  occurred  in  canned  food  prices 
during  the  week.  Pink  and  chum  salmon  declined  5 
cents,  but  the  balance  of  the  line  seems  to  have  held  up. 

TOMATOES  —  Including  California,  authorities 
maintain  that  this  year’s  total  pack  of  tomatoes  will 
be  at  least  four,  possibly  five  million  cases  less  than 
1937.  Against  that  must  be  considered  the  carry-over 
which  as  of  August  1st,  was  close  to  two  million  cases. 

The  low  priced  sellers  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  have 
apparently  withdrawn,  as  the  best  that  is  quoted 
today  is: 

Standard  Ex.  Stand. 

No.  2  tin  Indiana .  $  .65  $  .70 

No.  21/2  tin  Indiana .  .85  .90 

No.  10  tin  Indiana .  2.75  3.25 

These  prices  f.  0.  b.  factory  points.  By  far  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  canners  throughout  this  section  are  holding 
at  more  than  these  prices.  There  are  some  who  seem 
to  think  that  tomatoes  are  due  for  at  least  a  10  cent  per 
dozen  advance  on  both  No.  2  tins  and  No.  2i/^  tins. 

Some  business  is  going  through  on  the  basis  of  65 
cents  for  No.  2  tin  standards  and  85  cents  for  No.  21/0 
tin  standards. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  situation,  is 
the  rather  poor  quality  of  the  tomato  crop  with  the 
resulting  limited  offerings  of  top  extra  standards.  The 
fancy  grade  is  practically  unobtainable. 

CORN — Indiana  canners  report  a  light  yield  but 
apparently  other  sections  are  coming  through  in  better 
sh  pe,  with  the  result  that  the  market  is  somewhat 
ea'  y. 


Maine  has  quoted,  but  Maine  corn  is  not  a  factor 
anymore  in  the  Chicago  market,  and  the  quantity  sold 
here  is  small  indeed,  compared  with  a  number  of  years 
ago. 

Some  prices  on  Middle  Western  packings  are  noted 
in  the  following,  f .  o.  b.  factories : 

No.  2  Ex.  Stand.  Cream  Style  Golden  Bantam... .$  .721/2 


No.  2  Ex.  Stand.  Cream  Style  Narrowgrain . 65 

No.  1  Fancy  Cream  Style  Bantam . 55 

No.  10  Standard  Cream  Style  Narrowgrain .  3.25 


PEAS — The  volume  of  business  continues  meager. 

A  Wisconsin  canner,  visiting  Chicago,  said  that  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  found  it  utterly  useless  to 
quote  peas  and  that  he  would  not  do  so  except  on 
specific  inquiry  from  one  of  his  customers. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  pack  in  Wis¬ 
consin  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Some  business  is 
going  on,  particularly  in  the  fancy  grades.  Canners 
are  not  pressing  the  standard  and  extra  standard  cut 
green  as  they  know  they  cannot  compete  with  the  low 
prices  from  the  East. 

Whole  wax  beans,  as  well  as  the  cut  wax  beans,  seem 
scarce  and  are  more  strongly  held. 

BEETS — Wisconsin  canners  seem  to  be  quoting  at 
the  same  level.  At  least  a  comparison  of  three  or  four 
different  packings,  all  showed  same  prices  like: 


No.  2  tin  Fancy  Cut  Beets . $  .65 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Sliced  Beets .  .70 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Diced  Beets . 70 

No.  2  tin  15/Over  Whole  Beets .  1.00 

No.  2  tin  20/  Over  Whole  Beets .  1.10 

No.  10  tin  Fancy  Cut  Beets .  2.75 


all  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  factory  points. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— An 
irregular  price  level  rules  with  some  sales  reported  on 
No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  segments,  as  low  as  871/2  cents, 
Florida.  Additional  purchases  of  juice  by  the  F.S.C.C. 
has  made  for  a  somewhat  stronger  market  on  No.  2  tin 
grapefruit  juice  and  the  low  is  about  571/2  cents  to 
60  cents  both  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  as  well  as  in 
Florida. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  — A  belated  demand  on 
choice  whole  peeled  apricots  has  been  noted  with  prices 
firm. 

Cling  peaches  are  quoted  more  freely  at  $1.05  for 
No.  21/2  standard  and  $1.15  for  choice.  The  Chicago 
trade  are  apparently  going  to  buy  their  yellow  cling 
peaches  as  and  when  needed  and  are  determined  not  to 
stock  up  heavily. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  FRUITS— Some  No.  10 
blackberry  business  has  been  booked  on  the  basis  of 
$3.25  to  $3.50,  Coast. 

Looking  over  several  lists  of  berries,  one  is  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  surplus  in  canners’  hands  is  limited. 

Pears  are  selling  better  at  opening,  although  there 
is  the  usual  fringe  of  cut  prices.  One  feature  of  the 
pear  situation  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  larger  sizes 
and  more  popular  numbers  like  9,  11  and  8/10  are 
going  to  be  quite  scarce  this  season,  even  more  so  than 
a  year  ago. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Price  cutting  on  No.  1  chums 
and  No.  1  pinks  was  more  or  less  taken  for  granted 
by  the  Chicago  trade.  Reds  are  by  far  better  main¬ 
tained. 

The  shrimp  market  is  quiet  due  to  continued  strike 
among  the  fishermen  on  the  Gulf,  resulting  in  canners 
delaying  naming  opening  quotations. 

A  stronger  tone  is  noted  in  tuna  as  the  fishermen’s 
unions  and  canners’  associations  have  agreed  to  keep 
all  fishing  boats  in  the  home  ports  until  further  notice, 
or  until  the  market  conditions  on  the  finished  product 
have  shown  a  decided  improvement. 

PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL  —  Congressman 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  in  a  recent  speech  had  this 
to  say  in  part : 

“This  fight  has  merely  commenced  and  will  be 
continued  until  our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
victory.  This  is  going  to  be  a  winning  fight. 

“The  interstate  chains,  through  their  many 
Charlie  McCarthys,  will  be  unable  to  convince  the 
farmers  that  they  are  of  help  to  them  either  in 
purchasing  their  products  or  in  selling  them  at  a 
lower  price  through  their  outlets. 

“They,  too,  will  be  unable  to  convince  the  con¬ 
sumer  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  receive  low 
prices  during  a  squeeze-out  period  when  these  con¬ 
sumers  know  that  robbery  prices  will  be  demanded 
as  soon  as  the  independent  competitors  are  gone.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Takes  A  Firmer  Tone — Canners  Holding  Peaches  For 
Higher  Prices — Low  Prices  To  Growers  Curtailing  Pear  Pack — 
Salmon  Moving — Opening  Prices  For  Kraut — Preserve  Prices 
Revised  Downward — Strikes  Close  Grocery  Warehouses  In  San 
Francisco  Area — Decision  Gives  Salmon  Workers 
Increase  In  Wages. 

Berkeley,  September  1,  1938. 

HE  MARKET — Not  a  great  deal  of  canned  foods 
business  is  passing  at  the  moment  in  this  market, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  market  is  quite  definitely 
firmer.  Some  buyers  may  be  on  vacation,  so  to  speak, 
but  there  are  quite  a  few  canners  likewise  inactive  of 
their  own  accord.  Doubtless,  some  of  the  offerings 
of  a  week  ago  would  be  snapped  up  today  if  they  were 
still  available.  Rather  than  take  losses  on  every  sale 
made,  some  canners  have  stepped  out  of  the  market  for 
the  time  being  and  many  extremely  low  offerings  have 
been  withdrawn. 


PEACHES  —  A  few  weeks  ago  some  substantial 
packers  of  apricots  suspended  sales  for  a  time  and  are 
now  mighty  glad  they  did  so,  as  prices  are  quite  defi¬ 
nitely  higher.  Now  it  is  the  cling  peach  packer  who  is 
declining  to  accept  business  at  present  prices.  In 
general,  canners  are  holding  No.  2V2  standards  at  $1.10, 
with  choice  at  $1.20  and  $1.30.  There  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  sales  of  both  grades  have  been  made  at 
10  cents  less,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  orders  would  be 
accepted  at  this  low  price  today. 

PEARS — The  packing  of  pears  is  getting  well  under 
way  but  the  output  will  be  held  down  somewhat  by  the 
low  range  of  prices  being  paid  by  canners.  This  is  stimu¬ 
lating  shipment  to  the  fresh  fruit  markets,  which  is 
very  pleasing  to  canners.  Prices  paid  by  canners  range 
from  $10  a  ton  to  $20  a  ton,  with  canners  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  reported  paying  a  top  of  $15.  Lowest  quo¬ 
tations  on  No.  21/2  choice  seems  to  be  $1.45,  with  stan¬ 
dards  at  $1.35.  Plans  are  under  way  for  a  coast 
marketing  agreement  on  winter  varieties. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS  —  Prices  for  coast  pack 
stringless  beans  may  seem  out  of  line  with  those  of 
packers  in  other  sections  of  the  country  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  are  largely  different  varieties. 
Canners  contend  that  prevailing  prices  scarcely  repre¬ 
sent  cost,  sometimes  a  loss,  so  packs  are  being  curtailed. 
The  San  Jose  Canning  Company,  an  important  factor 
in  California,  has  suspended  packing  operations  and  is 
marketing  its  stocks  of  beans  in  the  fresh  markets. 
Its  executives  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  smaller 
the  pack  is  made,  the  smaller  the  loss  it  would  sustain. 
California  packers,  it  is  pointed  out,  buy  their  stocks 
from  growers  and  put  out  cold  cash.  In  the  Pacific 
northwest,  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  pack  is  made 
by  the  growers  themselves  on  a  co-operative  basis. 
Fancy  french  cut  green  No.  2s  are  quoted  quite 
generally  here  at  $1.20,  although  sales  have  been  made 
of  late  at  $1.10. 

SALMON — Alaska  Pink  salmon  has  been  selling 
more  freely  at  the  newly  established  price  of  95  cents 
and  there  is  now  a  feeling  that  salmon  prices  are  well 
stabilized.  Since  the  price  revision  there  have  been 
reports  of  sales  of  Pinks  at  92 V2  cents  and  investiga¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  sales  have  been  made,  only  the 
fish  is  scarcely  to  be  classed  as  “pinks,”  being  decidedly 
pale  in  color.  After  a  slow  start,  the  southeastern 
Alaska  salmon  pack  is  showing  gains,  although  still 
half  a  million  cases  behind  last  year’s  pack  for  *he 
period  ending  August  20. 

KRAUT — Tentative  opening  prices  on  Utah  sauer¬ 
kraut  packed  under  the  Del  Monte  brand  have  b  en 
named  by  the  California  Packing  Corporation  at  ‘35 
cents  for  No.  2  tails,  80  cents  for  No.  2V2S  and  $2  60 
for  No.  10s.  This  is  an  item  packed  with  coast  requt -ce¬ 
ments  in  mind,  with  the  output  held  closely  to  act  lal 
needs. 

PRESERVES  —  Revised  prices  on  preserves  < 'id 
jams  in  tin  and  glass  have  been  brought  out  by  he 
California  Packing  Corporation.  Some  items,  sucl  as 
apricot  jam  and  apricot  pineapple  jam,  remain  at 
formal  opening  prices,  but  reductions  have  been  m  de 
on  others,  particularly  in  No.  2s  and  No.  10s.  he 
most  marked  reductions  are  on  peaches,  with  bu  ret 
reduced  5  cents  to  70  cents,  No.  2  tall  reduced  20  ce  .its 
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to  ?1.55,  and  No.  10  reduced  60  cents  to  $4.30.  Many 
of  the  other  items  were  reduced  5  cents  on  the  No.  2 
tah  size  and  10  cents  on  No.  10s.  The  Corporation  has 
ah  1  put  out  tentative  opening  prices  on  canned  pickles. 
Picnic  tins,  average  count  7  per  tin  are  quoted  at  $1.15 
foi  sweets,  871/2  cents  for  sours  and  80  cents  for  dills. 

Tl  ese  prices  are  for  Del  Monte  brand. 

STRIKES  —  Practically  all  the  wholesale  grocery 
warehouses  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  are  closed 
this  week,  as  the  result  of  strike  conditions.  Ware¬ 
housemen  declined  to  unload  a  car  containing  what  they 
termed  “hot  cargo,”  so  plants  have  been  closed.  The 
trouble  has  been  coming  on  for  several  weeks  but  the 
general  public  is  not  being  greatly  inconvenienced  as 
retail  stores  have  accumulated  heavy  stocks. 

WAGE  INCREASE— An  addition  of  about  $700,000 
will  be  added  to  the  payroll  of  workers  in  the  Alaskan 
salmon  canning  industry  as  a  result  of  a  decision 
reached  by  a  fact-finding  board  appointed  last  spring 
to  determine  adjustments  in  wages.  The  board  was 
appointed  when  unions  and  employers  were  deadlocked 
over  a  wage  scale.  The  average  increase  over  the 
minimum  wages  under  which  the  men  returned  to 
work  is  12  per  cent. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimping  Strike  Continues — Fishermen  Yield  To  Slight  Price 
Concession — Canners  Hold  Firm  In  Their  Demands — Meet 
To  Explain  Their  Stand. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  2,  1938. 

SHRIMP — Press  dispatches  reached  here  from  New 
Orleans  last  Saturday,  that  the  shrimp  strike  in 
Louisiana,  which  has  tied  up  canning  operations 
since  the  season  opened  on  August  10,  had  been  settled, 
but  the  packers  here  failed  to  confirm  it. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Fishermen  &  Trappers  Association 
asked  a  price  of  $8.50  per  barrel  of  210  pounds  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  Canners  offered  $7  per  barrel, 
which  the  union  would  not  accept  and  the  canning  of 
shrimp  has  been  held  up. 

The  report  said  that  the  union  and  the  canneries 
fina'ly  agreed  on  a  price  of  $8  per  barrel,  but  due  to  a 
few  details  having  to  be  worked  out,  shrimp  trawling 
would  not  start  immediately. 

Liion  fishermen  have  been  picketing  the  marsh, 
lake  bayous,  canals  and  roads  leading  to  the  canneries, 
as  .  'so  to  New  Orleans.  Large  quantities  of  shrimp 
tha  were  being  taken  to  New  Orleans  have  been 
des  myed  by  strike  breakers. 

C  \NNERS  MAKE  STATEMENT— Canners  of  this 
disi  ict  have  issued  the  following  memorandum,  which 
app  ared  in  the  Mobile  Press-Register  of  August  30: 

“  -enying  that  the  canners  had  agreed  to  open  their 
fac  ries  and  pay  $8  per  barrel  for  shrimp,  a  group  of 
shr  up  packers  met  in  New  Orleans  and  issued  a  state- 
mei  explaning  their  stand.” 

I  ss  Mary  Goodman,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Co- 

ope_ative  Seafood  Company,  reported  in  Boloxi  at  a 


meeting  between  the  packers  and  raw  dealers  and 
fishermen,  the  price  of  $8  a  barrel  for  shrimp  as  offered 
by  the  Gulf  Coast  Fishermen  Union  was  unanimously 
rejected  by  both  canners  and  raw  dealers. 

The  memorandum  said  in  part : 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  smaller  packers  engaged  in  the 
shrimp  industry,  a  discussion  was  raised  as  to  articles 
appearing  in  the  press,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  all 
present  that  rumors  and  statements  reported  by  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  all  packers  had  agreed  to  open 
their  factories  at  $8  per  barrel  for  raw  shrimp  are 
untrue. 

“Due  to  the  depressed  condition  and  to  the  low  prices 
of  numerous  competitive  items  in  canned  foods,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  all  present  that  $7  per  barrel  for  raw 
shrimp  is  the  highest  price  that  canners  can  pay  and 
offer  employment  to  the  thousands  of  needy  people  now 
idle  in  the  industry. 

“It  was  also  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  if  the 
above  price  was  accepted  by  the  fishermen,  their  fac¬ 
tories  would  open  immediately. 

“The  canners  present  feel  that  the  price  that  they  are 
offering  is  fair  and  can  be  substantiated  by  the  fact 
that  the  price  on  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  shrimp 
prevailed  during  years  past. 

“It  is  openly  admitted  by  most  canners  and  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  buyers,  that  the  opening  price  of  1937  was 
entirely  too  high,  which  resulted  in  substantial  losses 
to  both  buyers  and  sellers. 

“It  is  also  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  few 
canners  whom  the  press  reported  were  willing  to  start 
operation  at  $8  a  barrel  would  only  employ  about  10  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  fishermen  and  workers  engaged  in 
the  shrimp  industry. 

“Those  present  represented  a  very  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  production  of  canned  shrimp  and  employment  of 
labor  in  the  industry. 
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CANNED  FISHERY  PRODUCTS  IN  1937  C.  M.  S.  A.  CHANCES  BY-LAWS 


Output  in  United  States  and  Alaska  Had  a  Value 
of  $104,637,631 

The  output  of  canned  fishery  products  and  by-products  of 
the  United  States  and  Alaska  in  1937  had  a  value  of  $141,- 
710,374,  according  to  a  statistical  bulletin  just  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  output  of  canned  products 


in  standard  cases,  along  with 

the  value  and  the 

number  of 

plants  engaged  in  processing 

the  various  items. 

Number 

Standard 

Product 

of  plants 

cases 

Value 

Salmon: 

United  States  . . 

.  28 

885,372 

$8,386,165 

Alaska  . . 

.  113 

6,669,665 

44,547,769 

Sardines: 

Maine  . 

.  25 

1,680,241 

4,998,373 

California  . 

.  34 

2,812,456 

8,592,117 

Tuna  and  tunalike  fishes . 

.  19 

3,144,501 

18,995,779 

Mackerel  . 

.  28 

840,832 

2,673,608 

Alewives  . 

.  11 

29,418 

83,245 

Alewife  roe  . 

.  32 

51,272 

304,922 

Shad  . 

.  9 

9,219 

30,554 

Shad  roe  . 

.  8 

1,891 

49,868 

Cat  and  dog  food . 

.  9 

377,041 

840,307 

Fish  fiakes  . 

.  4 

39,880 

352,941 

Fish  cakes,  balls,  etc . 

.  8 

109,285 

753,426 

Fish  paste . 

.  4 

3,696 

137,624 

Sturgeon  caviar . 

.  4 

3,053 

435,370 

Whitefish  roe  and  caviar . 

.  5 

1,332 

49,395 

Salmon  roe  and  caviar  (for  food)..  4 

1,534 

36,001 

Salmon  eggs  (for  bait) . 

.  10 

5,349 

85,398 

Misc.  fish  and  roe . 

.  15 

11,194 

101,586 

Clam  products  . 

.  53 

773,248 

3,012,766 

Oysters  . 

.  49 

690,063 

2,839,760 

Oyster  soup  . 

.  3 

32,961 

182,518 

Shrimp  . 

.  60 

1,268,308 

7,044,858 

Crabs  . 

.  18 

13,697 

269,699 

Terrapin  products . 

.  4 

136 

8,715 

Turtle  products  . 

.  3 

5,824 

73,737 

Misc.  shellfish  . 

.  9 

6,581 

51,130 

Total  .  402  19,468,049  104,937,631 


CANNED  PRODUCTS  AND  BY-PRODUCTS  BY  STATES 


State 

Canned 

products 

By-products 

Total 

Maine  . .'. 

$6,021,661 

$460,700 

$6,482,361 

Massachusetts  . 

(  1,133,713 

f  2,094,293  I 

3,249,660 

Rhode  Island  . 

5 

(  21,654  5 

Connecticut  . 

1,187,862 

1,187,862 

New  York  . 

702,709 

6,079,398 

6,782,107 

New  Jersey  . 

(  1,411,385 

1  1,960,051  1 

3,587,934 

Pennsylvania  . 

(  216,498  i 

Delaware  . 

549,810 

549,810 

Maryland  . 

565,108 

1,216,002 

1,781,110 

Virginia  . 

188,760 

1,524,306 

1,713,066 

North  Carolina  . 

South  Carolina  . 

116,116  1 
428,562  J 

769,798 

1,314,476 

Georgia  . 

Florida . 

766,701  X 
512,724  j 

955,564 

2,234,989 

Alabama  . 

Mississippi  . 

375,167  I 
2,811,128  5 

81,721 

3,268,016 

Louisiana  . 

4,290,936 

370,760 

4,661,696 

Texas,  Ill.,  Mo.,  Wis. 
and  Minn . . 

389,080 

215,248 

604,328 

Iowa  . 

3,719,580 

3,719,580 

Washington  . 

5,276,928 

1,646,841 

6,923,769 

Oregon  . 

4,163,681 

456,653 

4,620,334 

California  . 

30,741,773 

9,973,769 

40,715,542 

Alaska  . 

45,041,499 

3,272,235 

48,313,734 

Total  . 

104,937,631 

36,772,743 

141,710,374 

AT  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association  held  at  Chicago  in 
/  \  January,  a  resolution  was  adopted  instructing 

the  appointment  of  a  Special  Committee  whose  duty  it 
was  to  study  the  many  problems  confronting  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
amendments  to  the  By-Laws  and  such  other  action  as 
this  study  indicated  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  Association.  Further,  the  resolution  instructed  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  act  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  and  to  then  submit  to  the  membership 
such  recommendations  as  the  Board  should  deem 
necessary. 

AMENDMENT  DEFINES  ELIGIBILITY 

On  Tuesday,  August  16th,  at  a  Special  Meeting  of 
the  Association  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  in  Chicago, 
formal  action  was  taken  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Of  principal  interest  was  an 
amendment  to  Section  1,  Article  4  of  the  By-Laws  de¬ 
fining  requirements  for  membership  and  an  amendment 
to  Section  2,  Article  4  placing  a  definite  time  before 
which  all  applications  for  membership  must  be  received. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  now  reads :  “Any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  of  good  and  reputable  com¬ 
mercial  standing  selling  machinery,  equipment  or 
products,  of  its  own  origin  or  production  which  are 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  production  depart¬ 
ments  of  that  section  of  the  Food  Industry  defined 
by  the  Active  Membership  qualifications  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  and  whose  sales  are 
made  directly  to  such  section  of  the  Food  Industry, 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  subject  to  the  terms  hereafter  fixed  in 
these  by-laws.” 

Section  2,  as  amended,  provides :  “New  members 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  All 
applications  for  membership  shall  be  made  upon 
blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
be  accompanied  by  the  membership  fee.  All  appli¬ 
cations  for  membership  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  four  months  prior  tc 
the  date  of  any  annual  convention  in  which  the 
applicant  shall,  if  elected  to  membership,  be 
eligible  to  exhibit.  The  applications  shall  be  ac 
companied  by  the  written  recommendation  of  tw« 
members  of  the  Association.  The  election  of  nev 
members  shall  be  by  ballot.  It  shall  require  the 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Director^ 
present  and  voting  to  elect.  Notice  shall  be  sen  , 
to  each  candidate  for  membership,  advising  hir 
of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors.” 

One  hundred  members  of  the  Association  were  ref  re¬ 
sented  in  person  or  by  proxy.  All  recomendati  ns 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  approved  by  the  m(.m- 
bers  and  a  revised  copy  of  the  By-Laws  will  shortly 
be  mailed  to  the  membership. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


P’  ices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  t^ie  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quo;,ations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.46 

2.66 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.60 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans . 

2.50 

2.60 

2.66 

2.70 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

2.40 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.35 

2.45 

2.15 

2.25 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.20 

2.26 

2.00 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

1.85 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

2.00 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.65 

1.75 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.05 

1.16 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  . . . 

4.25 

5.00 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........ 

.60 

.76 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

3.75 

4.00 

4.26 

4.50 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.62% 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  . . 

2.60 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.50 

1.17%  1.50 

1.26 

1.75 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

5.75 

4.76 

7.26 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

5.25 

5.25 

.85 

.95 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.75 

3.60 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.90 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

.65 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.05 

1.20 

1.05 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

7.60 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.66 

.62%  .65 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.26 

3.00 

3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.16 

1.26 

1.30 

1.26 

1.26 

No.  10  . . . 

6.60 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.75 

.85 

.77%  1.00 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.76 

3.76 

4.00 

No.  2  ■■'resh  White . 

.72% 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . . . 

3.76 

4.26 

.67% 

.60 

.65 

BEET.. 

Whole,  No.  2 . . . . 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  r%  . . 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

1.60 

No.  .0  . 

3.26 

3.76 

4.50 

Std.  C  t.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.65 

.70 

No.  %  _ _ 

.85 

No.  0  _ 

3.00 

3.25 

Fancy  Gut,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.65 

No.  % - 

.70 

.85 

No.  0 

2.76 

3.00 

Std.  S  sed.  No.  2.. . . 

.67% 

.90 

No.  %  _ _ 

No.  0  _  „ 

3.76 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

70 

RO 

.70 

No.  n  . 

2.75 

3.60 

3.60 

CARE  TS 

Std.  S  ed,  No.  2... . . 75 

„  Na  0  -  3.60 


Std.  r 

«!!!  .65 

.76 

3.25 

.60 

2.76 

.70 

3.00 

.66  .70 

No. 

0  . 

3.00 

PEAS 

iND  CARROTS 

Std.  I 
Fancy 

.  2 . 

.■fo.  2 . 

. 57% 

. 90 

.80 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

.  1.30 

CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No. 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2^ . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2... . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

Na  10  _ 

Shoepes,  Fancy  No.  2^^ _ ....... 

Na  10  _ 

£lx.  Std.  No.  2..^. _ .... _ _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ _ _ 

CORN — Creamatyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

Na  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

*Vhite,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Sa . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s............ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s........... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s.............. 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s............ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s...... 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68... . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is _ ...... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.............. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68. . 

No.  2  Unarraded... . . 

Soaked,  2s . . . . 

lOs  . . . — 

Blackeye,  28.  Soaked . . 

10s  . . 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

Na  8  _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 


Fancy,  No.  2...... 

No.  2%  _ 

Na  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SUCCOTASH 


Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


.85  .92% 

4.85  5.00 

.77%  .86 

4.65  . 

.75  . 


.62%  .80 

4.26  . 

.66  . 


.86  .92% 

5.50  6.80 

.72%  .85 


.70  .77% 


.85  . 

4.40  . 

.75  .80 

4.15  4.25 


.82% 

.65 

.70 

3.75 

4.85 

.60 

.62% 

3.50 

3.75 

.70 

.85 

2.50 

.80 

.85 

4.00 

4.50 

.55 

.76 

3.00 

4.00 

1.20 

1.26 

1.02% 

1.06 

.90  .96 

.92%  . 

.87%  . 

.82%  . 

.80  . 


.90  . 

.85  . 

.75  .80 


4.25 


1.26 


1.05  . 

1.00  . 

.85  1.00 

.72%  .85 


5.00 

6.25 

4.76 

5.00 

.80 

.90 

.70 

.80 

.65 

.70 

6.00 

4.25 

4.60 

3.76 

4.00 

3.60 

3.76 

.67% 

.70 

.47% 

.60 

2.40 

2.76 

.57% 

.70 

2.70 

3.50 

.82%  .85 

2.86  ’.Z" 


.62% 

.75 

2”.7‘6 


.62% 

.82% 

2.76 


.80 

1.06 


.77% 

.95 


3.00 


.67% 

.90 

3.00 


Central 
Low  High 


.80  .95 

6.00  5.75 

.80  . 


.80  1.00 
4.50  5.00 

.72%  .90 

4.25  5.00 


3.76  . 

.80  .95 


.65  .70 

3.76  4.60 

.62%  .70 


3.25 

4.00 

.60 

.65 

2.00 

2.36 

1.16 

1.36 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

1.26 

.95 

1.16 

1.10 

1.26 

.90 

1.10 

.85 

1.10 

.77%  1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.86 

.96 

.77%  1.00 

.70 

.80 

5.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

4.76 

4.00 

4.76 

1.40 

1.60 

1.00 

1.40 

.96 

1.30 

1.16 

1.26 

.80 

1.10 

.77% 

.96 

.80 

.90 

6.26 

5.50 

6.60 

4.60 

5.60 

.85 

1.00 

.67% 

.77% 

.65 

.76 

.62% 

.65 

5.00 

3.76 

4.50 

3.50 

4.00 

.50 

.60 

2.50 

.65 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.80 

2.50 

3.00 

.65 

.72% 

.76 

.80 

2.45 

2.85 

.55 

.65 

.80 

.87% 

2.65 

2.76 

West  Coast 
Low  Hixh 


1.16  1.16 


1.10 


1.20  1.40 

1.16  1.30 

1.10  1.20 
1.06  1.10 
1.16  1.20 
.96  1.16 

.90  1.10 

1.00  1.06 


1.10  1.16 
.80  1.10 
.76  .96 


4.76  6.00 

4.60  4.76 

4.26  4.60 

1.40  1.50 

1.30  1.45 

1.20  1.30 

1.26  1.30 

1.20  1.30 

1.10  1.20 

.96  1.10 

1.00  1.06 


.90  1.00 

.85  .90 

.80  .90 


4.50  4.75 

4.26  4.60 

4.00  4.60 

.90  .96 

.67%  .60 
3.60  . 


.60  .70 

.80  .86 


2.40  2.60 


.62%  .66 
.76  .80 


2.60  2.60 


.96  1.10 

1.16  1.26 
3.75  4.25 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 70  .70 

No.  2%  . - . .87% 

No.  8  . . . 96  . 

No.  10  .  2.70  2.90 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 76  . 

No.  2%  _ _ 97%  1.00 

No.  8  _ _ 1.06  . 

No.  10  . 3.25  3.50 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  2%  . .  . 

No.  8  . . .  . 

No.  10  . .  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . . . ,,  . 

No.  2  . . . 67%  .75 

No.  2%  . . . . . 95  1.25 

No.  8  . .  . 

No.  10  . . —  3.25  3.50 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


1.05  1.05 

1.25  1.36 


.70  .70 

.90  .90 


Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  .. 
No.  3  . 


.40  . 

.62%  .65 


.42%  . 

.65  .66 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1,  Trim  1.03B . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . - . 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.60  2.90 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  2.75  3.16 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 60  .70 

No.  10  . 2.90  3.26 

No.  2  Std . 52%  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%.  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  Florida 

8  oz.  . 47%  . 

No.  2  . 8714  1.05 

No.  5  .  2.85  3.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 44  .45 

No.  1  . . . . . 54  .55 

No.  800  . 57%  .621 

No.  2  . 57%  .60 

No.  6  . . . .  2.00  . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.35  1.35 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . .  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.70  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.45  . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.32%  . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . . .  4.60  5.35 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% _  _ 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

S^onds,  Yel.,  No.  2%.„ . .  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . .  . 

Peel^,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  • . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  or . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 


1.20  1.20 

1.50  1.60 


Solid  Pack 
.96  1.02% 

1.32%  1.37% 


2.76  2.85 

With  puree 
.60  .62% 

.70  .72% 


.85 

1.00 

.90 

.85 

.85 

.82% 

.87: 

3.00 

3.00 

2.75 

2.76 

2.85 

.40 

.42% 

3.00 

2.60 

3.50 

3.26 

3.40 

.40 

2.75 

2.25 

2.50 

2.75 

2.85 

.36 

.45 

.40 

.60 

.55 

.67 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.72% 

.76 

2.26 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.76 

.66 

.67% 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

3.60 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

1.60  1.65 

1.30  1.40 

1.20  1.20 


.44 

.45 

.37 

.44%! 

.54 

.55 

.48 

.50 

.57%. 

.62%. 

.62%! 

.65 

.57%. 

.60 

..52% 

.55 

.75 

.80 

:.oo 

1.90 

2.12% 

2.12% 

2.82% 

.70 

1.85 

.46 

1.55 

35 

.50 

3.76 

.75 

6.00 

.15 

3.35 

40 

1.45 

15 

1.30 

05 

1.10 

80 

.85 

00 

1.10 

4.76 

4.25 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2%.. 
No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No,  2 _ _ _ 

No.  10,  water..........„............„.. 

No.  2,  Preserved _ _ 

No.  2,  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES 


West  Coast 
Low  Hi,.;h 


2.00  2.20 

7.20  7.76 


1.46  1.60 

5.50  6.00 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . .  4.85  5.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.10  1.20 

5.50  6.00 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


1.46 

7.25 

7.50 

5.00 

7.25 

7.50 

6.00 

1.76 

1.40 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . . . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz . .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12% 


1.35  1.35 

6.00  . 

2.10  2.15 

1.90  2.00 

1.80  1.85 


Std.,  4  oz.. 
6  oz . 


10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


6.50 

6.50 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

1.96 

1.96 

Sou 

.95 

1.05 

.96 

1.16 

1.00 

1.90 

2.10 

2.00 

2.20 

1.90 

Southern  Northwest  Selects 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


Southern 
1.25  1.25 

1.30  1.30 

1.27%  1.35 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

V*  Oil,  Keyless .  3.10 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8 . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . .  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . . . 

%8  . .  . 

. . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 


1.70  .70 

3.16  '.20 


10.00  •’.45 

6.50  f>.30 

3.86  i.l6 

9.60  1  .65 

5.26  E.76 

3.60  5.75 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


- the  Machinery 


'  DHESIVES. 

De-vey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

B^'RNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C  TN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Can.eron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C  .NNED  FOODS. 

Phil  ips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phil  ips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

C  NS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

Amt  lican  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Cor.  nental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Cro  n  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hee  in  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Nat:  nal  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phe;  5s  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phil  ps  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

C  N  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dev.  sy  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

C  N  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Can  jron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  N  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chi;  rolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Han  9n  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  1  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarb\irg,  Wis, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FaLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


Houses  that  supply  them. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PARS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSHAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  lot  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mira. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapmian  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Cannera. 

Caimers'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MisceU^meous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  C^darburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Fhedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING.  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  6  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SHKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marldnq  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  C^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  ^darburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohla 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  ]^d. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WIl'- 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


Sei.tember  5,  1938 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

rf  ^  Used  by  leadins  Manu- 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD 


YLew-  ajnxL  ^jmpAcMfjexL 

easy  to  say:  not  so  easy  to  achieve — at  least  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  varieties  to  meet  the  ever  higher  standards  of 
progressive  canners. 

When  we  apply  these  terms  to  Asgrow  Seeds,  what  justifies 
us  is  the  work  continually  in  progress,  summer  and  winter, 
at  our  various  breeding  grounds,  as  in  Montana,  shown  above. 

Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  "Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngcIcs  Memphis  Salinas 


